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PRIMITIVE CURES. 


Some of the methods of treating diseases in the 
backwoods districts must have their origin in 
something other than the intelligence and common 
sense of those who have faith in these peculiar 
methods. 

The writer remembers that when he was a boy, 
living miles from a railroad in a neighborhood in 
which a newspaper was something of a rarity, it 
was the custom to carry children afflicted with the 
whooping-cough to a small grist-mill, where they 
were put into the hopper above the millstones and 


!animal round the ring, pawing, bellowi ing, back-| 


| but ready to do their best. 


ing, tossing his head and reaching back his horns | 
in a vain attempt to throw or gore his rider. 
There were no special toreadors, and anybody 
who chose might venture into the arena and try 
his luck. Under these circumstances there were 
three American volunteers, all amateurs, of course, 


“It struck me,”’ writes Mr. Davis, ‘that it 
would be a distinctly sporting act to photograph a 





| bull while he was charging head on at the | 


subjected to a gentle shaking, which was supposed | 


to effect a speedy cure. It was not an unusual 
sight to see small children being trundled to the 
mill in wheelbarrows. 


It was also believed that the measles could be | Over the barricade in such haste that they struck 


cured by shaking the patient in a blanket or sheet, 
the four corners of which must be held by some 
one in no way related to the sick person. 

remember the merriment created in the neighbor- | 


hood by this method of treatment in the case of a | 48 the astonished and belligerent bull charged first 


certain Miss J., who, although long past her early 
youth, developed this infantile disorder. 

Miss J. was a very corpulent lady, but this fact 
did not keep her from insisting on being treated 
in the popular way, and four stalwart men were 
secured to shake her in a sheet. 

The men were strong enough, but the sheet, 
unfortunately, was not, and after the first shake 
or two it separated in the middle with painful and 
mortifying results. 

It was popularly believed that the hair of a 
black dog, burned on a shovel and the ashes 
administered with a mixture of flour and water, 
would cure the croup, ‘and little vials of dog-hair 
ashes were constantly kept in some houses for this 
purpose. 

Bleeding, blistering and poulticing with poultices 
of fearful drawing power were so common that I 
wonder that the country was not depopulated by 
these severe strains on the lessened vitality of the 
sick. A local practitioner, Doctor Jimson, was 
peculiar and unprofessional enough to ride around 
from house to house on a gaunt old roan mare, 
inquiring if any one needed treatment. 

His remedies, mostly of his own manufacture, 
were in a huge carpet-bag dangling from his 
saddle-horn. They were the bitterest, most nau- 
seous and most unpleasant-looking remedies ever 
concocted. Some of his pills were as large as 
common marbles, and the sight of them was 
enough to make a well person sick. Doctor 
Jimson arrived at the house of one of our 
neighbors one day, and found the family gathered 
around a sick cow out in the barn-yard. His 
advice was eagerly sought, and he said: 

“Give "er one o’ my big pills. Cows an’ 
humans is consid’able alike, anyhow.” 

The pill was forced down the poor creature’s 
throat, and in ten minutes she was dead. 

“Well,”’ said the doctor, complacently, 
all got to go some time, pills or no pills.” 


‘“we've 
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MORE LIVELY THAN DANGEROUS. 


A buil-fight in Spain is, with all its gaudy 
picturesqueness, a spectacle so cruel and revolting 
that it is difficult to understand how travellers 
from more civilized countries can bring themselves, 
as they not unfrequently do, to attend one for the 
sake of studying the national characteristics, 
brought out most obviously during the excitement 
of the national pastime. But a bull-fight which 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis witnessed —and indeed 
shared in—not long ago in Honduras was some- 
thing very different. 

To be sure, the bull could scarcely have enjoyed 
it; but the horrible feature of the blindfolded 
horses customarily sacrified in Spain was absent, 
unmounted men were matched against the bull 
with some degree of fairness, and the whole scene, 
although not free from danger, was even more 
comic than exciting. 

It took place in a little village, in an arena 
formed on two sides by a barrier of rails seven 
feet high, and on the other simply by the houses 
fronting the plaza. There was no grand stand, 
but tables and benches were brought out from 
neighboring dwellings for the women, and the 
men perched anywhere, chiefly on the 
railing of the barricade. 
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Decorations of colored linen festooned the house- | 


fronts, the girls wore their gayest ornaments, and 


a band of boy musicians alternately played odd | ~ 


and thrilling tunes, or made hideous noises for the | 


sake of irritating the bull. 


That bewildered beast, the hero of the occasion, | 


was dragged in by a number of lariats, and before 
being released was mounted by a daring fellow 
who wore spurs on his bare feet, and with his toes 
stuck in the ropes around the bull's boty, grasped 
these same ropes in one hand and with the other 
hand behind him held on to the creature’s tail, as 
a man holds the tiller of a boat. Then the signal 
was given to let go, and away went the indignant 


| 
| 
| 
| 


photographer, and it occurred to Somerset and | 
Griscom, at about the same time, that it would be 
pleasant to confront a very mad bull while he was 
careering about with a man twisting his tail. 

“So we all dropped into the arena at about the | 
same moment, and as we were ‘gringos’ our 
appearance was hailed with laughter and yells of 
encouragement. The gentleman on the bull seemed 
to be able to control him more or less by twisting | 
his tail to one side or the other, and as soon as he 
heard the shouts that welcomed us, he endeavored 
to turn the bull's entire attention to my two young 
friends. 

“Griscom and Somerset are six feet high, even 
without riding boots and pith helmets, and with 
them they were so conspicuous that the bull was 
properly incensed, and made them hurl themselves 


| the ground on the other side at about the same 
instant that he butted the rails, and with about 
the same amount of force.’ 

Many were the ludicrous incidents which arose 


one way and then another. Sometimes when he 
charged the barricade the entire line of men upon 
it would go over backward to get out of his way. 
Again he knocked down half a mud-house in 
trying to follow a man through a doorway; and 
then demolished a window-sill over which a 
toreador had just dived, like the harlequin in a 
pantomime. Then he dashed at the fence where 
the musicians sat, which they thereupon ‘‘vacated 
precipitately, each taking up the tune, when his 
feet struck the ground, where he left off.”’ 

Altogether, though scarcely a lofty form of 
recreation, one could have looked on at such a 
bull-fight for once and laughed with a clear 
conscience at the antics of the performers. 

As to the further adventures of the three 
Americans, Mr. Davis is careful to state that as 
he kept the camera in his own hands there 1s no 
documentary evidence that anybody but the other 
two ran away; although a natural inference may 
be drawn from the absence of any photographs of 
charging bulls among the illustrations to the 
article in which he relates his experience. 
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QUEER DETECTIVES. 


The Story of a burnt Sap-Pan.—How the Mis- 
creants were found out and punished. 


The maple-lot, or sugar orchard, at Lily Pond 


Hill, about fifty miles from Monadnock, New | 


Hampshire, is situated on a very rocky side-hill 
in a pasture of the old farm—the place where my 
mother used to live when a girl. After her parents 
died the old farm was deserted, and the house 


and barn went to ruin with everything about the | 


place except the magnificent sugar place, on 
which are many maple-trees with trunks three or 
four feet in diameter and tops of vast spread. 

My father, who is a leather merchant, redeemed 
the old mortgage on the property. When I was 
planning for my spring vacation a year ago, he 
suggested that I might take two 
or three of the boys and make 
sugar at Lily Pond Hill. I 
fancy he and mother thought 
they would like to make a flying 
visit there, just to see whether 
the maple sap and molasses taste 
now as when they were young, 
for he offered to buy two hun- 
dred sap-buckets and a new 
evaporator for us. 

I talked the project over with 
my chums, Tracy Stearns and 
Whittier McKnight, who were 
delighted with the suggestion, 
which promised novelty for them 
as well as for me, although of 
course we had read a great deal 
about maple-syrup-making. We 
planned to camp out in the lot, 
and tap the trees ourselves; in 
short, to do all the work, cutting 
the fire-wood, boiling the sap, 
and cooking our own food there. 

We agreed to invite our whole 
class, young ladies and all, to 
visit us, and have all the syrup 
and sugar they wanted to eat, after everything in 
camp should be running smoothly. 

The day after the close of the term we set off 
for Lily Pond Hill with our outfit—all that three 
teams could haul from the railway station, beside 
two loads of lumber. There was a dingy old sap- 
house in the lot, half-full of musty cedar buckets 
and sap-troughs; but we preferred a new, clean 
camp to sleep in, and we intended to build 
another before our visitors came to accommodate 
the girls. 

The first night, the ninth of March, we con- 
cluded to lodge in the old farmhouse, about four 
hundred yards from the maple woods; but next 
day we hired two carpenters from Lily Pond 
Corners, and were able to get into our new camp 
on the following night. 

During the day we tapped ninety-six maples, 
though a cold wind blew and the sap ran but a 
few drops. The snow-crust was so hard that we 
could run about on it all day. That day, also, 
we cleared out the old sap-house, and with the aid 
of a mason set up our sap-holders and the evap- 
orator. 

It was an evaporator of a new pattern, having 
a long, wide pan over the fire-box, and also a 
narrow vat on each side of it, so that the sap as it 
boiled was exposed to the heat not only on top of 
the fire-box, but also on both sides of it. It was 
nearly thirteen feet long, and was supposed to 
have a capacity of thirty gallons of syrup per day. 

As we knew nothing practically of sap-boiling, 
we engaged the services of a young farmer named 
Cartwright, who lived near, for two or three days 
to coach us in the details. The next day was 
cloudy, and as it was Sunday, we did no work, 
but walked about on the snow-crust, watching 
the bluejays and squirrels, and the robins, three 
or four of which had already returned north. 

Monday proved a “sap day,”’ and for a week 
we were kept busy. There was fire-wood to cut, 
sap to gather, and the ‘‘pan,”’ as the evaporator is 
called, to be kept boiling. No little care was 
necessary to tend it properly, and see that it did 
not boil dry and burn the syrup. Indeed, we 
found sugar-making hard work. All three of us 
became almost as brown as Malays from being out 
all day in the sun, wind, steam and smoke. Still 
there was a rude pleasure in the work, and my 
two companions voted it “fun,” although some 
nights found us dreadfully tired. 

We had ordered a sufficient number of cans, 
and after the first three days we began to ship 


| syrup—the clear, smooth, delicious article—to our 
| friends at home. A can was sent to each one of 
| our classmates by way of whetting their appetites 

for the visit they were to pay us; and we began 

‘shedging’’ for the next year with our teachers in 
| the high school by sending a can to each of them! 
As the days went on we increased our ‘‘sweet 
| list,’’ as we called it, and included the upper class 
in the school, together with the clergymen of our 
town, the school board, the three captains of 
police and two municipal judges. 

Tracy said, ‘‘We will have them all ‘sweet’ on 
us. All the town will smack its lips and call us 
| little dears !”’ 

Each can bore a label with our compliments 
written on it, and a request that the can should 
be sent back to us next day, because we wanted 


be deemed discourteous to our disagreeable guests. 
By ten o’clock we had grown tired with our hard 
day’s work, and Tracy at last said in a general 
way to Whittier and me, but so that our visitors 
might take the hint: 

“Say, boys, I’m tired. Let’s leave a little fire 
under our pan, so that it will simmer down slowly, 
and turn in.” 

“Aw, don’t go to bed yit!”’ cried The Snapper. 
‘Let's make a night of it.”’ 

“Some other night,’’ replied Tracy, good- 
humoredly. “I must have some sleep, and am 
going to turn in for the night. Sorry not to oblige 


| you. Take all the syrup you want. There’s a 


to send it again. They did not come back fast | 





gallon can on that shelf. Fill it and take it away 

with you. You may want some to-morrow.”’ 
“Oh, we will be up to-morrow,”’ said Dick. 
‘But to-morrow will be Sunday,” said Whittier. 
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“We've caught you!" 


enough, however, and we were obliged to buy 
more. The replies we received were delightful. 
Some of them were very funny. Some were in 
rhyme, some in Latin, some in French, and there 
were several ‘‘poems”’ droll enough to print. The 
queerest one of the lot was from one of the minis- 
ters. I wish I dared to give it here! We concluded 
to send him another can for the pleasure he had 
given us. 

It soon became noised abroad that three city 
boys were making syrup for fun at the old Blake 
| farm, and numbers of the people in the vicinity 
called to see us, among others four fellows from 
Lily Pond Corners. They were most of them 
well-meaning, honest folk, but we made up our 
minds from the first that these four youths would 
bear watching. One name is as good as another, 
so I will call them Tom, Dick, Harry and ‘The 
Snapper.” 

In most country towns there are a few fellows 
of the baser sort who ‘‘drink”’ a little, loaf a great 
deal, and try to live by their wits. Everybody 
knows their character. There is little variety in 
that type, and the whole genus is worse than 
useless. 
where there are any, but these four concluded to 
loaf at our syrup camp. 

We let them have what syrup they wanted to 


it was irritating to have them lounging about the 
camp all day, dabbling in the syrup, meddling in 
the work, but never ‘really doing anything, either 
by helping to gather sap or by cutting wood. 

Saturday night of that week found us very 
tired. We had about a hundred bucketfuls of 
sap to boil away tliat afternoon, for the weather 
was warm, and the sap, if left over until Monday, 
would probably have fermented. We had there- 
fore rushed our fire, and by ten o’clock in the 
evening had the sap all in the pan, boiled down to 
about thirty gallons. We estimated that, when 
down to syrup, there would be fifteen or sixteen 
gallons of it. 

Tom, Dick, Harry and The Snapper had been 
with us since nine o’clock in the forenoon. They 
had taken lunch with us, aired all their cheap 
talk, lain on our bunks in their wet boots, and 
dropped syrup over the floor of our new camp. 
The Snapper, too, had chewed tobacco steadily, 
and rendered the place exceedingly untidy, though 
we wished to keep the camp clean till our girl- 
classmates came. 

Thus far we had not uttered a word that could 





eat, and we endeavored to treat them well, though | 





Usually they frequent the saloons, | 


| 





“Suppose you give us a rest. Weare going 
to take it easy to-morrow and do nothing.”’ 

They chaffed us, but seeing that we 
meant to go to bed, they finally took themselves 
off, a little sulkily. Tracy raked out the greater 
part of our fire and we went to bed, fell asleep 
immediately, and scarcely stirred till past sunrise 
next morning. When at last we waked, I smelled 
a queer odor, as of something burning. Tracy 
turned out, slipped on his shoes, went to the sap- 
house, and came back in haste. 

“Our syrup has all burned up 

Whittier and I followed him to the sap-house. | 

“Whew! And the pan is burned, too!’’ ex- | 
claimed Whittier. ‘See, it is warped out of | 
shape, and the seams are started. Look how the 
tin and solder have heated! It’s spoiled!’ 

“That’s so. The pan is wrecked, certainly,” | 
said Tracy. ‘I don’t understand it. We left | 
scarcely any fire under it.”’ 

“But I suppose the whole apparatus was very 
hot,’’ said I. ‘Maybe it was more nearly boiled | 
down to sugar than we thought, too.” | 

‘“‘But look here!”’ cried Tracy, suddenly. ‘Did | 
either of you put in more wood after I raked the | 
brands out ?”’ 

“No,” said Whittier. ‘No,’’ said I. 

‘Then how do these ends of brands come to be 
at the door of the fire-box? I didn’t leave wood | 
enough to make these.” | 

Manifestly some one had replenished the fire 
after we had fallen asleep; judging by the number 
of brand-ends, the fire-box had been filled with 
wood. For a time the whole affair was a mystery 
to us. Tracy wondered whether any one of us 
had replenished the fire in our sleep. 

The pan was ruined, and it was one for which 
my father had paid a hundred dollars. We there- | 
fore felt greatly disturbed, especially as the | 
disaster put an end to our syrup-making, for the 
time being at least. 

We got breakfast, and then Whittier went to | 
consult Cartwright, who had coached us for two 
days when we first came. This practical young 
man came to see the wreck. We pulled the pan 
out-of-doors and looked it over. 

‘‘How much syrup did you say that you had in 
it last night ?”’ Cartwright asked. 

‘Fully fifteen gallons,’’ said Tracy. 

“Fifteen gallons of syrup never boiled down or 
burnt down to what coal and smut there is in this 
pan now,”’ said Cartwright. 

“But where did it go to?’’ said Whittier. 


> 


said he. 










Cartwright shook his head; and when Tracy 
told him about the brand-ends, he shook it again. 
“What do you think ?”’ Whittier asked him. 

“T think that somebody stole your syrup in the 
night, and burnt up the pan to hide the theft.” 

“T see,”’ said Tracy; and from that moment on 
we had very little doubt who had stolen it. 

The snow had now gone off for the most part 
in the pasture, about the maples and along the 


| road. There was no hope of tracking the rogues, 


but we set off for the Corners in the afternoon, 
thinking to see our late visitors and have a talk 
with them. 

Because the road was muddy we walked along 
the bare ground in the pasture, above the high- 
way. As we went on, Whittier stopped short, 
looking down at the ground. 

**Aren't those bees honey-bees ?”’ said he. 

“Yes. Somebody probably 
keeps bees not far off; the warm 
day has drawn them out,” Tracy 
said. 

“I remember seeing a long row 
of hives in a garden out here at 
the Corners,’’ Whittier replied. 

We presently descended from 
the pasture to the road, and as 
we walked beside the wagon track 
we saw more bees. 

“What do you suppose they 
find on the ground here that 
attracts them ?’’ said Whittier. 

“Oh, something sweet, I fan- 
cy,”’ replied Tracy. ‘See, there 
are two more bees buzzing about 
that little flat stone! Yes, and 
there’s a drop of something on 
it that looks like syrup. Why, 
it is syrup!’’ Tracy exclaimed, 
touching his finger to it and to 
his tongue. 

‘*Well, this may prove inter- 
esting!’’ exclaimed Whittier. 

We kept our eyes on the 
ground now, and from that 
point onward we saw bees every 
few yards, till we came to a 
place where the road passes 
through a pine grove near a cemetery. Here a 
faint cart-track leaves the highway and winds 


| among the pines, past a little scraggy orchard, to 


the rear of a barn in the outskirts of the village. 
Our trail of bees led along the cart-track to a back 
door of the barn. We had passed scores of bees, 
and in many places we could see where a drop of 
syrup had drizzled down on the ground and on 
the dry pine needles; but we should never have 
seen it but for the bees. 

‘*Whoever was carrying syrup here had a leaky 
bucket,”’ said Tracy. 

“I think that this trail came from our camp,” 
remarked Whittier. To make sure, we turned 
and traced it back along the road, up through the 
bare pasture to the very door of our sap-house. 

The bees had followed the trail of sweets for 
fully a mile. After every two or three yards 
there would be a bee, sometimes three or four 
together. Whittier went to summon Cartwright 
again, and on his way back he invited another 
farmer, named Small, to join them. 

“Scamps!’’ said Small, when he saw our pan. 
“IT have said for a long spell that those four 
fellows were a bad lot! To steal syrup, and burn 
up a valuable pan to hide it!” Farmer Small 
was a syrup-maker himself, and knew how to 
sympathize with us in our loss. 

It was a quiet afternoon, with a bright and 
warm sun. We went along the trail again with 
Cartwright and Small, following it by the bees 
still, back to the door in the rear of the barn 
which belonged to The Snapper’s father. 

“Your syrup is stowed away somewhere inside 
that door,” said Cartwright. “But I don't 
believe the old gentleman knows of it.”” 

‘‘Now you can’t go in there to search for it 


| without an officer and a warrant,"’ said Small. 


‘‘But there’s more than one way to do what we 


| want. You and Cartwright stay here, while I go 


round by the road to the front side of these build- 


lings. Keep out of sight among the pines and 


watch. You may see something !”’ 

Small went around and called at the house. As 
it chanced, the family were at their Sunday dinner. 
Small began to talk of our loss, and finally 
remarked that some said the rogues had hidden 
the syrup in some outbuildings near by, unbe- 
known to the proprietor. 

The Snapper’s father, who was a decent old 
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Search and welcome. I'll help ye! 

But The Snapper had already slipped out of the 
He had gone to confer with Tom and 
In about fifteen minutes 


room. 
Dick, who lived near by. 


man, at once said, ‘“You want to search my barn ? | the sidewalk, and then went back twice for another 


we saw the back door of the barn opened a little, 


and a face peeping out there, as if reconnoitering. | 

After a minute or two the door was opened | 
favther, and The Snapper came forth, followed 
by Tom and Dick, each carrying two buckets of 
syrup! Casting stealthy glances around them, 
they made for the pines, no doubt with the inten- 
tion of concealing their booty there. They did 
not see us, where we stood among the boughs, | 
until they were within twenty feet of us! We| 
then jumped out right in front of them, and Tracy 
shouted, ‘*We've caught you!” 

To cap the climax, Small and The Snapper’s | 
father made their appearance at the back door, 
and took in the whole situation ! 

I really thought Cartwright and Small would 
injure themselves with laughing. The Snapper’s 
father stood by, a picture of parental disgust and 
wrath. On our part, we thought of our burnt | 
pan, and felt indignant. 

‘We seem to have all the evidence that we 
need,”’ remarked Whittier, sarcastically. ‘But 
before going for a warrant we will hear whatever 
you have to say.” 

‘Well, of course we'll carry your syrup back. | 
We only took it for a joke,’’ said Dick, shame- | 
facedly. 

‘*But there is a hundred-dollar pan to account 
for,’ Tracy remarked, grimly. 

The three scamps looked at each other dubiously, 
and The Snapper’s father began berating them. 
Small and Cartwright stood by with unsympa- 
thetic grins. 

“This is Sunday afternoon, but you will hear 
from us early to-morrow,” Tracy remarked; and | 
thereupon we all three turned our backs on them | 
and walked away. 

The next morning we went down to the Corners 
and called on a trial justice who lives there, with 
the purpose of procuring warrants on a complaint 
of malicious mischief and larceny; but The | 
Snapper and his father, accompanied by Tom, | 
Dick, Harry and their fathers, reached the jus- | 
tice’s office almost as soon as we did. As they 

| 


wished to settle the matter, we consented to a 
stay of legal proceedings, provided the syrup was 
brought back to us and a new pan was forth- 
coming before twelve o'clock the next day. 

Finding that the consequences might be serious, 


our ultimatum was accepted, although a forced | continued with varying success, and anger burned 
drive of over thirty miles to Bellows Falls and back | in the hearts of all concerned. 


was necessary to replace the pan within the time 


insisted on by us. 
theless. They reached our camp with a new pan 
at a few minutes past eleven next forenoon. 

I dare say that the cost of it strained the | 





resources of our four quondam visitors consider- | during the snowless time was found to be but an | 


| out. 


| But he felt matters had gone too far for him to | 


It was accomplished, never- | the contest was an unusually open one until just 


| supply, until the deposit was at least an inch thick. 
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The boys stood at a respectful distance and 
watched the proceedings with interest. When she 
retired from the scene and closed the door they 
rallied, armed themselves with brooms, swept 
away the ashes, and went down again with cheers. 

By this time the news had spread that Miss 
Meadows was contesting their rights to Hollyhock 
Hill, and all the boys of the village turned out 
with their sleds and skates, bound to assert their 
independence. 

Miss Meadows was wise enough to retire before 
so many enemies, but she had not yielded. She 
had not even made truce, as the boys soon found 
She kept on interrupting the sport by every 
means possible. 

So the feud began, and so it continued year 
after year. It died away in the summer only to 
be revived with renewed vigor in the winter, until 
gradually the whole village was drawn into it. 
Some watched the contest with amused indiffer- 
ence; others took sides warmly with the boys, | 
and a small minority declared for Miss Meadows, | 





although it required some courage to champion | 
| John Armstrong's voice been as sweet music in her 


that energetic lady. 

Among her defenders was Helen Raleigh, the 
only daughter of the village doctor. Although 
she was promptly given the cold shoulder by her 
friends among the boys, she never hesitated to | 
inveigh against the meanness of tormenting a 
poor old lady for their own amusement, especially | 
when there were other hills just as good for | 


| coasting as the contested ground. Her appeal to | 


Johnny Armstrong, now grown a tall fellow, | 


| good-natured to a fault upon every point but this, 


stirred that gallant leader to a momentary shame. | 
draw back, and the warfare was resumed. 

During the day Miss Meadows would hire Tim | 
Handy, a village good-for-nought, and he would 


|chop away at the ice, under a running fire of | 


jeers and snowballs, until the ground was entirely 
bare and the coasting destroyed. But at night a 
quiet party of boys would steal to the hill and 
work for hours dragging snow, stamping it down, 
and finally ending by pouring over the whole 
several buckets of water, so that the morning | 
found a smooth sheet of ice again. 

In vain Miss Meadows threatened to resort to | 
law. ‘The boys knew the old lady’s means were | 
too small for that, and their numbers too large for 
such redress. As there were no policemen, the 
natural enemies of boys, to interfere, the fight 


The fourth winter after Miss Meadows began 


after Christmas, when ‘‘a regular old-fashioned 
snow-storm”’ came, followed by several days of 
freezing weather. Then the peace which had existed 





| 


to impart to each other what comfort they could, 
and receiving reports from time to time as to the 
condition of things outside. 

Miss Meadows lived entirely alone, and as 
there was immediate need for some one to care for 
her in her helplessness, Helen Raleigh proved 
herself a friend in deed as well as word. A few 
hours after the accident she walked into Miss 
Meadows’s room, bag in hand, and to the injured 
woman’s great pleasure, announced her intention 
of remaining. 

If Helen had expected bitter denunciations of 
the boys she was disappointed. Miss Meadows 
added not a word to her brief explanation of the 
accident. 

In the early twilight, when Helen went into the 


| little kitchen to replenish the fire and make prepa- 


rations for supper, she thought to refresh herself 
and revive her drooping spirits by a breath of the 
crisp, cold air, and by a glance at the home lights 
twinkling in the distance. 

When she opened the door to carry out her 
intentions she almost screamed with terror at the 
sight of a dark figure standing upon the steps. 

‘‘Hush, Helen, don’t be scared!’’ Never had 


ears before. ‘‘I’ve been here for an hour, waiting 
for a sight of you. I didn’t dare knock, for fear 
of rousing the old lady.” 

“Have you come to gloat over your victim ?”’ 
Helen was stil! trembling from her fright, and 
inclined to be rather dramatic. John cut her 
short. 

“Don't be such a goose, Helen. I’ve come to 
see how I can help. I want to draw water, chop 
wood, make the fire—do anything at all, even to 
washing dishes and sprinkling ashes on the hill. 
And, see here, I’m going to stay to-night—it’s too 
lonely for you.” 

Helen drew a deep sigh of relief, yet she 
hesitated. _ 

“T don’t believe she'll let you stay,’’ she whis- 
pered; but John proceeded to build the fire and 
make himself very much at home. 

Then a feeble voice from the next room called 
Helen by name. She found Miss Meadows sitting 
up in bed, a red spot burning on each thin cheek. 

‘*Who’s in there ?”’ she asked, excitedly. 

‘John Armstrong.”’ 

‘*What does he want?” 

‘*He says he wants to help in any way he can, 
and is going to stay all night if you'll let him.” 

“T don’t want him!’’ she said, angrily. 

“Then neither do I,’’ Helen said, cheerfully ; 
“and we'll pack him off at once. I really believe 
he’s sorry, only boys are so queer, you know.”’ 

As Helen turned to leave the room 
Meadows said abruptly : 

“Don’t tell him to go yet. 
first.” 

‘Indeed I don’t believe it will be good for you. 
Father said you were not to be excited,” Helen 


Bring him in here 


ably, and compelled them to have resort to | empty truce, and hostilities were eagerly renewed. | expostulated. 


manual labor for a time, for on one of our trips | 


to the Corners post-office a few days later we saw | John Armstrong on his way to school. 


One cold January morning Helen Raleigh met | 
Although | 


But Miss Meadows was resolute, so Helen 
ushered John in, cap in hand, his face a beautiful 


Harry, Tom and Dick working three buck-saws | she was muffled in fur to the tip of her nose, that | crimson, his efforts to tread softly most pathetic, 
beside a long pile of four-foot wood near the small member was tilted in disdain at sight of | and his whole attitude promising speedy flight 


village store, and The Snapper similarly employed | him, and her voice, contemptuous though indis- 


in another yard. 
To run a buck-saw on a warm March day must | 
well-nigh have broken The Snapper’s heart! | 
KrinGpon 8S. Proctor. 
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MISS MEADOWS AND THE BOYS. 


| tinct, was heard : 


“I hope you are satisfied, John Armstrong!” | 

‘‘What's the matter now?” he asked, with | 
ignorance so plainly written upon his freckled | 
face that she relented a little and asked in a voice 
more like to her natural one: 

‘*Haven’t you heard about Miss Meadows?” | 

‘What's she been after now ?”” His grin revived | 


A long War over a ‘‘Coast.’’—How Peace came | her indignation, and she retorted sharply : 


at last. | 


‘‘What have you been doing, you'd better say! 


upon the slightest provocation. 


“John Armstrong,’’ Miss Meadows said bitterly | 


and sternly, ‘‘the fight is over for the present, and 
you have won. A poor victory though!”’ 

At the sight of his old enemy lying there so 
helpless a mist filled John’s keen blue eyes, and 
his voice trembled as he said : 

“You wouldn't believe how sorry 1 am, Miss 
Meadows, but indeed I wish it had happened to 
me instead. There’s not a boy in the village that 
wouldn't do anything he could to show how sorry 


A deadly feud existed between Miss Meadows | Not content with making her life miserable you | he is, and make friends with you. I'd take it as 


and the boys of the village of Hollyhock. 


feud began four years before the time of this | 


story, and had gone on increasing in vigor from | ‘“‘you tell me right off what you mean. 
year to year, until now it seemed as though it | knowI never did anything to hurt Miss Meadows.” | camping out, and I think it would be a good thing | 


never would die out. 
began. 


1 will tell you how it| 


This | have almost murdered her.” 


‘*Look here, Helen,’’ he said, catching her arm, 
You | 


“Oh no, of course not! It was nothing to lead 


| the boys to worry and torment her! That was | 


Miss Miranda Meadows occupied the last house | nothing at all, of, course!" 


in the straggling village street, standing, as it were, | 
in the gap between civilization and the open 
country beyond. The ground sloped gently from 
her gate, and made a most tempting slide in| 
winter. It had been used for coasting from time 
immemorial by the village boys. 

The former occupants of the cottage had never 
objected, albeit the pastime was a dangerous one 
and made them prisoners within their own doors. 
But when Miss Meadows took possession an entire 
change came over things. 

Johnny Armstrong, the leader of the village 
boys, who arrived one afternoon, accompanied by 
several friends and hauling a large ‘double- 
decker,’’ was peremptorily ordered off and warned | 
to keep off, too. 

**I don’t propose to break my neck whenever I 
come out of my gate, just to amuse a pack of 
good-for-nothing boys!’’ said Miss Meadows. | 

Johnny and his satellites, all wearing a crest- | 
fallen expression, withdrew with the double-decker | 
a short distance, to hold a consultation. 

The leader’s breast swelled with indignation. | 
It was an insult not to be borne; and if he tamely 
submitted to it his influence among his fellows | 
would be destroyed. He spoke a few incendiary 
words to his companions. Then a loud shout of 
triumph brought Miss Meadows to the window to 
see the sled shoot down the hill, its roaring freight 
waving hats and handkerchiefs in salute. 

As they were hauling it up again preparatory 
to another launch Miss Meadows appeared with a 
hod of ashes. With this she plentifully besprinkled 





| her get rid of some of her ashes on her door-step 





“Oh, you are still shaking down that old chest- | 


nut? I thought you had really something to tell | 
| this time.” 


He let go of her arm. 

“And so I have. Why were you not satisfied 
with your mischief outside the gate? Why did | 
you go inside and make your cowardly slides 
down her path and pour water on her door-step | 
until it was as slippery as glass >” | 

He changed color, then said earnestly, ‘I declare 
I had nothing to do with that, Helen. When the 
fellows were talking it over—’’ he stopped abruptly. 

“Yes, but you might have prevented it; you 
know you might if you had tried!” 

‘*Well,”’ he assumed a ‘don’t care’? manner 
that he did not feel, ‘‘there’s no harm done. Let 


instead of on our hill." 

*“No harm done! I’m glad you think there’s 
no harm done when a poor old lady falls on her 
door-step and breaks her leg. No harm done, 
indeed! when father says she must lie still for 
nearly two months, and perhaps be lame all her | 
life.” Without waiting to see the effect of the | 
bombshell she had thrown into the enemy’s camp, | 
Helen hurried away. 

“I don’t believe it!’ John said to himself. ‘Girls | 
always make the most of things, and Helen would | 
be glad to find something against us.” 

But before the day was out he was compelled to 
believe it. Public opinion, always fickle, began 
to lean heavily toward Miss Meadows. The boys 
were now treated to the cold shoulder, and were 





a great favor if you would let me stay to-night and 
help Helen. I don’t wanta bed. A blanket on the 
kitchen floor is bed enough, when a fellow's used to 


if I was a little uncomfortable.” 

It was a long speech for John, and it had a ring 
of genuine sorrow and honest desire to make 
amends. 

“T can’t forgive you yet,’’ Miss Meadows said, 
after a pause, “but I do believe you are sorry— 
and you can stay.” 

In the days of suffering that followed, Miss 


| Meadows clung so closely to Helen that the girl 


grew pale and weary. Every boy who had been 
engaged in the struggle offered his services, and 
she could have had gallons of water and cords of 
kindling and tons of coal. But John’s help was 
so constant and efficient that there was nothing 
upon which to employ the pent-up energies of his 
chums. 

But John was not content without doing more. 
Having led the boys on in the mischief, he now 
led them in repairing it as much as possible. One 
morning Helen was informed that they had raised 
enough money to employ the village nurse until 
Miss Meadows should be entirely well again. 

Helen carried the news in with the invalid’s 
breakfast, and gave it to her a bit at a time. 

‘Miss Meadows, how would you like to have 
Mrs. Handy here until you are well ?” 

“I'd like it very much, child, for indeed I can’t 
let you be here any longer, it’s too confining for 
such a young thing, and the worst is over now. 
But you know there’s no money to pay her, and 
she can’t afford to come for love.” 

“But there is money to pay her.” 

“I'm no charity folks, Helen Raleigh, and I 
won't take it!” 

“But this is not charity money. It’s from the 


Miss | 





| to accept. They gave all the money themselves, 
| and here’s a paper they’ve all signed, begging and 
praying you to take it, and show you’ve forgiven 
them.” : 

Tears stood in Miss Meadows’s faded gray eyes 
as she read the names in the boyish, unformed 
writing. 

“Who got it up?” she asked. 

‘John Armstrong,’’ Helen answered, proudly. , 
The old lady’s grim face relaxed into a smile. 

“Bless that boy!’’ she said, ‘“‘he’s as much 
| troublé when he tries to be good as when he tries 
|to be bad. Do send him in, if he’s anywhere 
about.’’ So John made his second appearance 
in the sick-room. 

“John Armstrong,’’ Miss Meadows said, ‘‘you’re 
a nuisance.” 
|} ‘*1’m sorry—”’ 
| «John Armstrong,” she interrupted him, ‘I'll 
take that money and forgive you all for this piece 
| of work, and bear no malice. You have done 
| your best to make up for it.” 

She paused as though the next remark was 
hard to make, but presently out it came. 

“John Armstrong, I don’t think I’m the one to 
do all the forgiving, for I really believe if I had 
spoken decently to you that day there would have 

| been no trouble at all. So you'll have to take 

| your turn at forgiving, too. The fight’s over. I 

| surrender, and the hill is yours.” 

| ‘Indeed the fight is over, Miss Meadows, and 
we’re all determined never to coast on that hill 

| again. We'll all subscribe and pay Tim to chop 

| off the ice every day if you don’t believe us.” 

‘No need of that. I'll take your word for it, 
and here's my hand.” 

So the hands were clasped, and it was peace at 
last. Miss Meadows recovered, and when she 
was once more able to resume her duties she was 
discovered not only to be ‘real jolly,’’ but to 
have a prime receipt for doughnuts. So her house 
became a sort of club for the boys, who would 
gather in her little kitchen most sociably and 
hungrily. 

The practice of coasting on her hill was discon- 
tinued by unanimous consent; but two or three 
times during each winter it would be resumed by 
her particular request, and she always stipulated 
that the first person to go down should be John 
Armstrong on his famous double-decker. 

Mary HENSHAW GROSVENOR. 
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PETS FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


| Little Animals of various Sorts for small Invalids. 





It is natural for children 
to yearn for something to 
caress —some living crea- 
ture whose playful antics 
shall excite their interest 
and reward their 
care. Especially is 
this the case with 
crippled, paralyzed 
or convalescent chil- 
dren, who cannot 
run about with their 
healthy mates, and 
| who tire of toys that tax their strength in handling. 

On the farm or in the forest ii 's easy to provide 
charming pets, and to care for them. The home 
life is organized on a simple, elastic scale that 
allows it to take in and brood over strange 
nestlings. 

Down here in the Tennessee mountains one 
sick child has a pet gray squirrel, which is not 
confined in a tin cell with its dizzily whirling 
wheel, but free to make its nest between the logs 
in the sitting-room wall, to pilfer a slice of dried 
apple or a ginger-snap, to spring from one shoul- 
der to another until it has made the circuit of the 
dining-table, or to cuddle down for an afternoon 
nap in the invalid’s pocket. 

Another has a little tame woodchuck that sits 
up on its haunches like a Lilliputian bear to beg for 
an apple, or a bunch of grass, or a saucer of 
warm milk. It holds its morsels of food in its 
little hands while eating, and when the meal is 
finished curls up in its owner’s lap like a kitten. 

I wonder how many city children ever heard a 
woodchuck whistle? It is a wonderfully complex 
whistle, like a fountain of melody, as sweet and 
clear as any bird’s. It seems incredible that such 
a burst of music should emanate from a single 
throat. The family always listen for its bedtime 
sleepy song just before it settles itself in its box at 
twilight. 

Over in Limestone Cove is a lame crow that 
‘knows ’Cindy Taylor’s voice. It comes flopping 
up the steps and across the puncheon, or split-log 
floor, whenever she calls “Jetty! Jetty!’’ and 
perches on the limp little feet that never took a 
step, and never will take one in this life. Jetty 
will eat only from ’Cindy’s hand, and come only 
at ’Cindy’s call. 

There is nothing much funnier at the dime 
museum or the circus than Jetty’s ever-recurring 
encounters with the hens. For the brooding 
mothers cannot be made to understand that this 
crow is an exceptionably well-bred crow, and 
would not molest their peeping yellow chickanin- 
nies for the world; so they pursue him with 
yawning beaks and buffeting wings till he takes 
refuge under the dog, Penny. 

Penny is ’Cindy’s adjutant-general, always on 
|} duty, always within reach of her faint little 

whistle; and she has trained him to stand motion- 









inclined to hide away in twos and threes, trying | boys. It is their duty to help you, and your right | less and grim, a humble backwoods Colossus, 
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sheltering the fugitive between his square-set legs, 
and snarling at the fussy, squawking enemy. 
Down in “Lick Log Holler,’’ when little Tad 





tin box is brought out, and Little Dorrit springs | The meal ended, they are ready for a “‘constitu- | 


to her accustomed place with unmistakable signs 
of affection and recognition, ready for the long 


Snipes had the fever, he would not lie still and | day’s work and play. 


keep the covers on till they put a new-laid egg | 
| mates for sick children may be had merely for 


beside him, and called him Dominick, and told 


Some of the most charming and amusing play- 


him he must keep it warm until it hatched. Twice | the trouble of hunting about garden walls or 


a day he turned it over; and oh, the joyful little | river-banks early in the morning. 


There are 


Tad when he heard a faint ‘‘Cheep!” and turned | thousands of varieties of snails; and if those boys 
back the covers to behold a tiny bill and two/|and girls who possess any ambition beyond fine 
bright black eyes poked out at a new-made | clothes and sweetmeats had even a slight know- 


window! Mammy brought a spoonful of wet 
meal, and the chick reached out of the shell and 
ate it; and it lived and 
throve like any other nest- 
ling, though it spent its 
baby hood in Tad’s bosom. 
Tad is well and strong 
now, and the chick is a 
stately old rooster, the cock 
of the walk and the pride of 
the barn-yard by day; but 
when night comes, and the 
other fowls begin to climb 
trees, Nick Snipes hunts 
round for Tad Snipes, and 
Tad takes the great lubber 
to the supper-table in his 
arms, and then the pair go 
off to bed in the loft together. 
A very pretty story might 
be written about poor Mack 
Jones, who has sat in his 
chair for fifteen years, and 
“Grandma,”’ the magnificent 
gray owl that sits beside him 
all day on her perch, with a 
pink sunbonnet tied under 
ber chin, looking wiser than 
all the doctors that ever tried 
to limber up Mack’s stiffened 


joints. 
Then there are Ranney 
Muldoon’s sparrow - hawk, 


that loves to sit in the middle of a bowl of roses; 
and Polly Googe’s young red fox, whose coat is 
so soft and fine that somebody will surely be 
wanting it to make a muff and boa; and Ceeny 
Pippins’s white pig, that almost talks and laughs 
to her. Oh, the mountaineers’ children, sick or 
well, have good times with their pets! 

The sick child in the city cannot have so wide a 
range to choose from; and now that winter is 
here, and the wheeled chair can no longer be 
trundled on the lawn, and the white cot cannot 
be set out on the sunny porch, what shall be done 
to keep the spirits up till spring returns to quicken 
the pulses and decorate the earth afresh ? 

The other children are busy with school tasks 
and comrades. Kittens and dogs are not always 
safe or desirable playfellows. Birds are shy, and 
will not stay within reach unless they are caged. 
Rabbits do not thrive indoors. But there are 
pets that are easily confined, or slow of foot, 
and wholly unobjectionable on the score of clean- 
liness. 

The tiny chameleon may be tethered to a stick- 
pin by a fine cord or chain, and make itself per- 
fectly at home among the ruffles of the pillow-case, 
or under the collar of the warm wrapper, peeping 
out, and making little dashing excursions now and 
then. There is no cruelty in keeping it confined, 
if it be gently handled; and it soon learns to know 
its owner's voice and touch, and is a most 
amusing, harmless little creature. 

Chameleons may be easily procured for a 
trifle from any dealer in New Orleans or 
Florida, and are well worth ten times their 
price. Two are better than one, for they get 
up frequent little comedies, always amusing 
and always new. One must be careful, how- 
ever, not to let them go, for they are as 
slippery as eels. For those who could afford 
it, a glass case with a perforated tin lid and a 
little family of these playful creatures would 
afford perpetual entertainment. 

The gentle invalid who is the centre of our 
home, and whose cot-bed we have followed 
up one mountain and down another, seeking 
the best place to tarry, for four years past, 
has taken solid comfort with ‘Little Dorrit,” 

a small horned toad that was sent to her 
from Lower California. 

Little Dorrit is hardly as big as a silver quarter- 
dollar, and is a queer-looking creature indeed. 
She is shaped exactly like a turtle, only without 
the hard shell. The under surface is in texture 
and color like the under surface of a tree lichen, 
and the upper side is a rough mosaic of exquisite 
shades of brown, while the head is wreathed with 
a row of tiny horns, thickly set. 

She spends most of her time on or under the 
lace-edged cuffs of her fair mistress’s gown, or 
stretched out on the busy white hand, enjoying 
its movements; but she has her times of playful- 
ness, and springs from the hand into the very 
centre of the embroidery hoops, apparently enjoy- 
ing the brightly colored silken flowers. 

At first, I must confess, I could not handle her 
without flinching a little; but the fervent ‘She is 
such fun for me, mamma; so much company !”” 
speedily made a place for Little Dorrit in my 
heart. Even the cook, who declared that she 


should die if the thing touched her, was soon | 


found creeping under the cot, feeling carefully 
after the wee brown thing. 
At night she is placed in a tin box with a 


ventilating lid; and in the morning, as soon as | 


the white cot is rolled into the sitting-room, the 


|ledge of their exquisite construction and the 
| infinite variations in the color and shape of their 





Snail Pets. 


shells, they would soon be collecting and exchang- 
ing duplicate snails with different parts of the 
world as diligently as they now drive trades in 
| stamps, coins and postmarks. 

For the sick child snails are fine pets. They 
| cannot bite, or sting, or pinch. If by an accident 


| they steal away and creep over the pretty quilt, | 
je even over the upholstered chairs, their shiny | 
trail may be easily brushed away when dry, and | 


| leave no traces. 


when they stray beyond their bounds, taking 
| hold of them by their shells. 
care, except that the moss or grass in their box 
should be kept moist, and be changed every few 
days. A newspaper, a small square of plain 
glass, with the edges bound so as not to lacerate 
the thin skin of the soft hand, a slice of cake or 
bread, a cabbage-leaf and a carrot are all that is 
required by the snail-keeper. 

The glass is for observing the motion by which 
the snail moves. Place one on it, and turn the 
glass over, and see how the soft body clings to it, 


over the smooth surface. 

Now spread out the newspaper for a boulevard, 
race-course and feeding-place; set the box in the 
middle, and let the snails crawl out to see for 





and with what graceful undulations it slips along | 


They are not such swift travellers | 
| a | 
| that the feeblest little hand may not arrest them 


Beyond an occasional feeding, they require no | 


tional.’’ Little Buttons soon wearies of the | 
unequal race, and presently one of them manages 
to step on a neighbor's tail, and from it crawls up 
on the shell, where he rides as comfortably as a 
boy in an elephant’s howdah at the Zoo. The 
neighbor gets tired, and mounts the shell of a still 
larger traveller, who in his turn climbs carefully 
upon another, and he perhaps upon a fifth, until 
there is a great pyramid; and the big fellow 
beneath them all plods patiently along with the 
whole shameless crew. 

But they seldom go far before several of the 
passengers forget to keep the load properly 
“trimmed,” and lean over too much to one side; 
when over goes the whole pyramid, and there is a 
great drawing in of horns and overhauling of 
shells to take account of damages sustained. 
Then there is another starting, and another 
pyramid with many variations till they are weary. 
If one starts toward the box and climbs in, the 
rest are pretty sure to follow. 

Could visitors to children’s hospitals take any- 
thing that would be more diverting than a box of 
snails, to let them play their pranks for one group 
after another, and to drop into the receptive young 
minds a little information about these curiously 
wrought members of the Lord’s great family of 
creatures ? 

But after all, ennwi is not the worst evil to be 
dreaded and combated by the nurses. One about 
whom all the energies and sympathies of a house- 
hold and a circle of friends are centred must be of 
noble stuff indeed if he does not ultimately become 
the centre of his own thoughts and plans, and 
become selfish in thought if not in action. 

The best antidote to such tendencies is sympathy 
and earnest effort in behalf of others. Let the 
boy or girl who lies on a couch of pain, surrounded 
by loving friends and the best appliances of 
science, think about and share with the great 
multitude of sick and crippled children who lie on 
hard beds in cheerless rooms. The picture of 
little Mary in Mrs. Diaz's charming book, ‘‘Polly 
Cologne,”’ is not overdrawn. 

If there is any life or any skill in the invalid’s 
fingers, let them be employed some part of every 
day in making comfortable garments or fashioning 
simple toys for the poorer brothers and sisters. 
And the busy, anxious mother, whose life already 
seems filled to overflowing, will do well to look 
about her, to inquire at the dispensaries and the 
hospitals, to find some other child whose needs 
shall provide a field of labor wherein her own 
dear one may cultivate the finest and most god- 


like virtues of the soul. 
Mrs. H. A. Epson. 
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LIFE ON THE COAST-SURVEY. 


Highly useful and interesting Work by 
Naval Officers. 

The Coast-Survey is a most delicate and 
important branch of government service, to which 
the sailor looks for knowledge of shifting bottoms, 
dangerous shoals, isolated rocks and other perils 
to navigation. 

It furnishes accurate maps of the whole coast 


| Alaska having been partly surveyed with great 
| difficulty ; points out the position for lighthouses, 





beacons and other signals; determines the char- 
acter and cause of the currents of the ocean along 


Taking Soundings. 


| themselves how big the world is. 


| delicate, pointed heads, each with its two long 
horns with eyes in the ends of them, begin to 
peep over the edges. They look this way, that 
way, draw back, peep again, obeying in spirit 
and letter the old adage, ‘‘Look before you leap.” 

Presently a head appears again, followed by a 
long, slender, giraffe neck; a shell looms up 
behind, poises an instant on the parapet, and 
comes thumping down upon the paper. Where is 
Mr. Snail? Gone into the very back room of his 
convoluted shell. But when he finds out that no 
damage has been done, he comes out again and 
prepares to start out for a tour. 

Others follow quickly, until even the littlest 
ones, smaller than the smallest button ever made, 
are out on the paper, poking out their microscopic 
heads and horns, and bravely trying to keep up 
with the procession. 

Now crumble some bread and cake among 
them; shred a bit of cabbage and mince a slice of 
carrot, and watch them as they slowly and labori- 
ously envelop their food. Take one up between 
your thumb and finger, and hold a crumb of cake 
| near it. It will reach as far as its body can 
| Stretch to get it. They do not eat every day. 





Very soon the | 





our shores; develops the laws of the tides; | 
ascertains the prevailing courses of the winds; | 
notes the changes which take place near harbor | 
entrances ; investigates the character of the bottom 
of the sea, and in fact, does anything that may | 
contribute to a full and accurate knowledge of our | 
coast and the adjacent waters. 

The work of the Coast-Survey requires extensive | 
knowledge in all persons engaged, from the ship’s 
captain to the ship’s cook; and the sailorman 
on a Coast-Survey vessel is a hard-worked 
individual. 

After a previous mid-watch, he is perhaps 
called at six o’clock in the morning to breakfast, 
a repast of hardtack, bacon, coffee and such other 
luxuries as his purse affords. Then he goes 
about the ordinary morning routine, such as 
scrubbing down decks, polishing brass work and 
all the other work of a man-of-war’s man. When 
he leaves this for duty in the small boats he 
knows that he will be gone all day, whether under 
a blazing sun or through wintry seas where the 
spray freezes as it alights and where his oar will 
strain like a hawser through the tumbling waves. | 

The discipline and round of duties on a Coast- | 


Survey vessel are nearly as strict as those on a | 
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war-ship, for although the service is a civil 
institution and under control of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the vessels are officered and manned 
from the navy. Coast-Survey work is a part of 
every young naval officer’s education. 

The work of the Coast-Survey is divided into 
several branches. 
the determination of the position of important 
objects in the landscape—such as church-towers, 
lighthouses and high 


The outlining of the coast and 


buildings—is done by the 
topographical engineers. But deep-sea soundings, 
current and Gulf Stream harbor 
soundings and the determination of the character 
of the bottom are done by the vessels of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. Geodesy is 
terrestrial measurement where the curvature of 
the earth’s surface is taken into account—a strict 
necessity on the rounded surface of the sea. 

The deep-sea sounding and Gulf Stream opera- 
tions are left entirely to steamers, while the work 


observations, 


around the harbors is done in small boats. Every 
winter the steamers go south and confine their 
operations to waters adjacent to the Gulf of 


Mexico, returning in the spring for a summer 
season around our northern ports. 

One of the most famous cruises ever made was 
that of the little Blake, which, going 
around the Horn South Pacific, made 
valuable scientific and in 
some of the deepest water ever fathomed. Strange 
fishes were brought from the blackest depths of 
the ocean; formless creatures without 
phosphorescent beings, all head and 
creatures quaint, rare and beautiful, or horrible 
and grotesque ; all formed to resist the pressure of 
thousands of tons of water. 

The simplest, but at the time most 
important, work of the Survey is that connected 
with the investigation of harbor -approaches, 
harbors and navigable rivers. It may be well to 
explain how this work is done. 

The superintendent of the Coast-Survey decides 
upon some locality for the season's work, and 
sends instructions to the commanding officer of 
some vessel or vessels to proceed to that place. 
The vessel is anchored on a spot convenient to the 
working ground, and preparations begun for 
surveying. 

The officers in charge have received from the 
hydrographic office in Washington maps on a 
large scale of the locality to be surveyed. These 
maps define the shore line with great exactness, 
and have plotted upon them various triangulation 
points, which are simply prominent objects in the 
landscape, the exact latitude and longitude of 
which have been ascertained by the topographical 
engineers. 

The triangulation points, together with other 
natural objects, and with large white triangular 
scaffoldings,—which are erected by the members 
of the surveying party on conspicuous places,— 
constitute the ‘‘signals,’’ to which reference will 
be made later on. 

Tracings are now made from the maps, upon 
which the positions of all the signals have been 
exactly marked. The tracings are then copied 
upon some rough paper which is well calculated 
to withstand the action of sun, sea-water and 
rough usage. This new map is called the ‘boat- 
and upon it the daily work marked 


steamer 
into the 


discoveries sounded 


eyes; 


stomach ; 


same 


sheet,” is 
down as it progresses. 
Attention is turned to the tide-gages. 
These are long, narrow strips of wood, painted 
white and divided by thin black marks into 
feet and tenths of a foot. They are put up at 
various points on the working ground where 
the rise and fall of the tide is liable to become 
great. A seaman, called a tide observer, is 
detailed to keep near them during the work- 
ing day and to mark the height of the tide on 
the gage every ten minutes. He is furnished 
with an official tide-book in which to record 


now 


his observations, and a watch, which is com- 


pared daily, as are the other official time- 
pieces, with the ship’s chronometer. 
The gages are often put up in lonely 


localities, and the observer may have to pace 
up and down a glaring, sandy beach all day 
with no companions save his thoughts and 
his tide-book. 

One poor fellow who greatly dreaded horned 
cattle was once besieged by a herd of them, 
and swam for his life to a big rock near the 

gage, the top of which was barely visible at high 
water. On returning for him at sundown we 
found him up to his knees in water, but cheer- 
fully keeping his record, only pausing now and 
then to howl defiance at a herd of mild-eyed 
cows on the beach. 

When all the preparations have been made, the 
work of actual surveying, or ‘‘field-work,"’ is 
begun. The day’s working ground is chosen, 
and the selection of men for the parties having 
been made the night before, the boats set out. 
Included in the boat’s crew are a recorder, who 
notes with book and pencil the operations of the 
day, and a leadsman, who heaves the lead to 
ascertain the depth of water at stated intervals. 

On arriving at the “‘sub-locality,’’ or working 
ground, for the day, the chart is consulted to find 
the lines to be run, which have been marked in 
pencil by the chief of the party. They usually 
constitute a gridiron, with bars from fifty to one 
hundred metres apart. 

The two observers get out their sextants, and by 
means of the angles found between three signals, 
determine the position of the boat. She is then 
moved back or forth until she is on the line near 
the extremity. 
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One observer then uses his sextant again to find 
a point on the line which may guide the coxswain 
in steering. As wind and current would carry 
the boat off the line if the coxswain had only one | 
point to steer by, he finds another mark in line | 
with the first, and these two are called the range. 
The tides and eddies in some localities are 
remarkably strong, and a good coxswain must be 
strong, quick and intelligent. } 

The boat’s position being found and the range | 
given, the officer in charge orders, ‘‘Sound!”’ | 
The lead is heaved and the boat put under way. 
At different times during her run along the line | 
her position is again found by the observers, to | 
make certain that she does not get off her course. | 

As soon as the boats start the leadsman makes | 
-a cast, and as he “sings out” the result the | 
recorder enters in his book the hour, minute and | 
second of the observation, the angles measured, 
the names of the signals sighted in measuring, 
the angles, the depth of water, the condition of the 
tide, the character of the bottom and the course of 
the boat. 

As he has to repeat much of this formula every 
ten seconds, in addition to answering quickly and 
correctly all questions in regard to the record, the 
recorder’s life is not an easy one. His brain 
must be as nimble as his fingers, and his good | 
temper and self-possession should be perfect. 

The boats usually leave the ship a little after 
seven o'clock in the morning, and return at from 
three to half-past six at night, the hour depending 
largely on the weather. 

When the day is too bad for surveying, office 
work takes the place of boat duty. The recorder 
and tide-observer copy the sounding-book and 
tide-book neatly in ink, that it may be sent to) 
Washington for preservation in case of loss of the 
originals. The officers are engaged in plotting on 
the smooth sheet, drawing new boat sheets or 
reducing soundings. 

In reducing soundings the mean level of the | 
tide at low water is subtracted from the height on 
the local tide-gage at the time of the sounding, 
and the result pencilled in its particular column in | 
the record-book. The reduced soundings are the | 
only ones used in the office at Washington. 

The hydrographic draughtsmen plot these | 
soundings on the lines which have been run, and | 
the topographic draughtsmen then select those 
which tend best to bring out the characteristics of | 
the bottom. An entirely new map is then made 
on a small scale, with the lines erased and the | 
soundings and other information inserted. This 
is then turned over to the engravers, that it may 
be published for the benefit of mariners and others | 
concerned. 

The most unpleasant feature of the field-work is | 
its monotony. It is a great tax on one’s patience 
to spend week after week on the same two or three | 
square miles of water. However, an occasional | 
adventure enlivens the work, for its exigencies 
carry the parties into many queer little out-of-the- 
way towns, or sometimes the season’s operations 
may be convenient to pleasant watering-places, | 
where naval people are usually agreeably wel- 
comed. 

At a little town in Long Island, however, this 
was not the case. A party of officers going inland 
a few miles were negotiating with a member of a | 
family for a little milk, when the deaf and 
weather-beaten old head of the family came out | 
and remarked gratuitously that ‘“They was goin’ | 
to have a party that night, but they didn’t want 
no seafarin’ people at it!” 

The sextant-boxes look something like cameras, | 
and on one occasion a very-large-around old 
colored woman pursued us a mile down the beach, | 
crying, ‘‘Mister, please fotygraph me; here's a | 
quarter—I want to be took.” 

Some of the steamers do their work far out at 
sea, and sometimes in very rough weather. | 
Current observations in the Gulf Stream are made | 
at anchor, and one vessel was hove to out of sight | 
of land for three weeks. Nota very exciting life, 
surely ; and the cozy ward-room must have looked 
comfortable at night, after long days in the wind 
and rain. 

The officers get to know one another very closely 
ander such circumstances, and many childish 
diversions are taken up to pass away the hours. 
Even the innocent pastime of ‘fly loo’’ is occasion- | 
ally employed. In this game the winner is he on | 
whose lump of sugar a fly first alights. 

Many curious things operate against the survey 
at times. ‘The seaweed is so strong and plentiful 
in certain places that the boats cannot be got 
through it. 

Once an officer in charge of a boat running 
toward the shore from some distance out at sea 
was greatly annoyed at the curved line which he 
was making. The boat was kept perfectly on the 
range, but the sextants showed that her position 
at every angle was farther and farther from where 
it should be. What was his surprise and disgust 
to find that one of the objects on the range was | 
an Alderney cow which was browsing peacefully | 
along the hillside! 

An old shipmate attached to a vessel on the | 
Pacific coast writes that quite recently they were 
much annoyed, while surveying near Vancouver 
Island, by a school of whales which persisted in | 
getting in their way. Finally the leadsman | 
turned around in the bow of the boat and said, | 








| to play mother to one of them. 


deaden one’s faculties and interest in the outside 
world. It is a good, healthy life, but one rejoices 
when a home port is in sight again, with its 
prospect of luxury and civilization. 

Rowan STEVENS. 
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BARBARA’S BABY. 


How little Mike, having ‘ost his own Mother, 
found two others. 

‘‘Mother,” said Barbara, suddenly, looking up 
from her slate, ‘‘may I adopt a baby ?”’ 

‘‘What put that idea into your head ?’’ asked 
her mother. ‘I thought you were deep in sub- 
traction.”’ 

“The subtraction is just what made me think 
of it. All my examples have, ‘Mary gives ten 
cents to her sister,’ or ‘John gave two apples to 
his brother,’ and I haven't any sister or brother, 
and so the examples set me to thinking how jolly 
it would be to have a sister of my own. Please, 
mayn't I adopt a nice young baby ?”’ 

“No, dear,’ her mother said. Then, catching 
sight of Barbara’s grieved face, she added, ‘*You 
are a great deal too young to really adopt a baby, 
but I will tell you what you may do; and it is a 
very fine plan, I think. You may go with me 


| next Wednesday to St. John’s Orphanage and 


choose a baby there, to buy clothes and toys for 
and call yours.” 

‘‘And not bring it home with me ?” 

“No, dear. But you may go to see it often, and 
I think you will find that is better.” 

‘“‘May I ask Mabel Stearns to go with me? 
You know she hasn’t any sister either, except a 
big one almost as old as her mother.”’ 

**Yes, indeed,”’ said her mother. Barbara was 
at once so deeply interested that it was with some 
difficulty that her mother convinced her that it 
was better not to rush out through the rain and 
the darkness to tell Mabel all about the new plan. 

At dinner that night Barbara's father was told 
of it. He made many grave and impossible sug- 
gestions as to clothes and amusements for the 
baby; but he was plainly much interested, and 
when Barbara went to bed he put into her hand 
a bright silver dollar to buy “bibs and tuckers” 
for her child. She lay awake half an hour plan- 
ning how to spend this small fortune, and found 
it hard to agree with her mother that it would be 
foolish to buy the clothes before seeing the baby. 

Next day she rushed to Mabel with the story; 
but Mabel was not enthusiastic. “An orphan 
baby!”’ she said. ‘Why, orphan babies are 
almost always dirty, and they grow up to be 
cooks !”’ 

She declined the offer of partnership. Barbara 
was chagrined but by no means discouraged, and 
when Wednesday came she prepared with much 
excitement to accompany her mother to the 
asylum. 

She did not know at all what an asylum was 
like. She rather thought there might be a long 
counter in a large room to which her mother 
would go and say, ‘“‘What have you in babies 


| to-day ?’’ and that then they would be laid out in 


a long row for her to choose. 

When they reached the big red brick building 
she was considerably impressed, and kept close to 
her mother as they walked through the hall. It 
Was quite unlike any place she had ever seen 
before; the only familiar thing about it all was 
one of her last year’s gingham frocks, worn by a 
blonde little Swede almost as large as Barbara 
herself. 

Indeed, the size of all the children going to and 
fro was rather overwhelming. Most of them were 
considerably larger than the little girl who wanted 
Barbara’s mother 
guessed the thought that made her so grave, and 
led her straight to a big, sunny room where were 
plenty of babies. And such a forlorn collection! 
Some were in cots, some on the floor, and most of 
them dismally wailing. These were not the nice 
doll-like babies Barbara had pictured in her 
imagination. She began to feel relieved that her 
mother had not given her permission to take one 
of them home. 

Her mother explained their errand to the pleas- 
ant-faced matron, who seemed much entertained 
at the idea, and reassured them greatly by saying 
that the babies seldom wept so loudly and so 
unanimously. 

“It’s that Mike,’’ she explained, picking up the 
forlornest of them all. ‘Ever since he was 
brought here, over a week ago, he has cried for 
his mother, and that starts the others.” 

“Did she die?” asked Barbara. 

**Yes,’’ said the matron, softly, ‘‘she died last 
week, when poor little Mike was only ten months 
old.” 

“Come, dear,’ said her mother; ‘which one 
do you choose for yours ?”’ 

From the first Barbara had decided that it 
should be a girl, and in one of the cot-beds she 
discovered the dearest girl-baby, who had not 
joined in the general how! but sat playing cheerily 
with her own fascinating pink toes._ 

‘She is the prettiest baby we have,’’ the matron 
said; and Barbara was almost decided. But then 
a feeling of sweetest pity stirred her heart, and to 
the surprise of both women she turned back to 
the corner where the wretched Mike wept alone. 


| “No,” said Barbara, “he is not at all a pretty 
| child, and Mike is a dreadful name, but I believe 
| I'll take him.” 

Whereupon Mike, as if to prove that he was a 
gentleman, suddenly stopped his howling and 
looked at his new protector with a stare that was 
interested if not cordial. 

Barbara kissed him on the top of his round 
head before she left, and put the pleasantest 
construction on the prolonged wail that rose as 
she went out. 

“I do believe he was really sorry to have me go, 
mamma,” she said. 

“He certainly seemed tremendously unhappy at 

the time you left,” her mother answered, truth- 
| fully. 
| The next day Barbara invited Mabel to help her 
| spend the dollar for her child. 
‘“‘He wasn’t dirty at all, and he can’t grow into 
|a cook, for he is a boy,’’ she announced triumph- 
/antly to her friend; and under these conditions 
| Mabel permitted herself some enthusiasm about 
purchasing what was most immediately necessary 
| for an unhappy little Irish orphan. 

The mother permitted the children to make their 
own purchases. In a surprisingly short time each 
one of them brought in a parcel. Barbara, as 
politeness demanded, carried the larger and very 
unwieldy bundle, and Mabel had one much 
smaller. The larger one proved to contain a tin 
trumpet and a gaily spotted wooden horse; in the 
smaller were two yards of very thin unbleached 
cloth, a spool of thread and a paper of needles. 

**You see, mother,’’ Barbara made haste to 
|} explain, ‘“‘what babies like best is toys. They 
don’t care for clothes. So we went first to Cheap 
John’s and I got him this horn, so that when he 
wants to make a noise he can blow it instead of 
crying. And I remembered how fond all Aunt 
Addie’s boys are of horses, and by the time I had 
bought him-a horse there wasn’t much money left 
for clothes. I asked the man at the store what 
was the cheapest kind of cloth he had, and he said 
unbleached was cheaper and washed out just as 
white, so I bought two yards. Then I had ten 
cents left, so I bought some needles and the 
thread.”” 

*T told her she’d be sure to need them,’’ put in 
Mabel. 

The mother did not smile nor remind her 
daughter that babies less than a year old do not, 
as a rule, care much for blowing their own horns; 
but she did point out the absurdity of the costume 
the little girls had planned and offered to take | 
charge of that part of it. 

In a few days she and Barbara went shopping 
together and for a very few dollars, all of them 
taken out of the bank given to Barbara on her | 
birthday, they bought cloth for some pretty, | 
serviceable dresses and underclothes and also, at | 
Barbara's eager request, a little frilled cap and | 
some flannel for a cloak. | 

“Although I am sure I do not know when he | 
will wear them,”’ her mother said. 

“I shall take him out lots of times,” Barbara | 
assured her. 

It was not so pleasant to make the little. 
garments. For her mother reminded the little 
girl that this was her baby, and gave her her 
choice whether she would pay to have the clothes 
made or help make them herself. Her mind filled 
with visions of all she wanted the baby to have, 
Barbara decided to help sew and save the money ; 
and there was more than one day when it would | 
have been pleasanter to spend with Mabel or her | 
neglected dolls the hour she gave to Mike’s ward- | 
robe. | 

The clothes were at last all made, and she felt 
more than repaid for her self-denial when she 
went to the orphanage to dress her baby. The 
ungrateful Mike screamed a great deal while the 
new garments were being put on, but when he 
was all dressed he sat quite cheerfully in Barbara's 
lap and even condescended to pull the ear of the 
spotted horse and look solemnly at the trumpet, 
although he showed no desire to blow it. And | 
Barbara begged so hard that the matron allowed | 
her to dress the baby in his coat and ruffled cap, | 
and take him for a little drive about the grounds. | 

“I only hope he won’t hoast of it to the other | 
babies,’’ she said, and he did not. 

The small clothes wore out and were outgrown 
with surprising rapidity. There seemed always | 
something to be done tothem. However, Barbara 
found her baby more interesting than all the dolls | 
| she had eyer possessed; and when he began to 
show signs of knowing her when she came, her 
joy and pride were boundless. 

As Christmas drew near her head was filled 
with plans for Mike. She scarcely thought of 
presents to cousins and aunts, and only regretted 
that there was no hope of arousing Mike’s curiosity 
and filling his small mind with speculations about 
Santa Claus. 

Mabel’s opinion concerning orphans had greatly | 
changed, and she was the one to propose a brilliant | 
plan. 

‘It seems as if all those babies were sort of 
relations,”’ she said. ‘‘I don’t care to be a mother 
to any one of them, but I am willing to play I | 
am an aunt to them all. Let's pretend we both | 
were, and give them all presents! We can use 
the money we were going to spend on each other. | 
I had three dollars saved for you.” 














| good to him.” 


oranges. But no one seems to think the babies 
can want anything, so Mabel and I are going to 
give them some presents in their own room all to 
themselves, while the others are having their tree 
down-stairs. Maybe we'll make them some paper- 
cambric scrap-books.”’ 

‘““Why not have a tree for the babies?’ her 
father said. ‘I'll contribute that.’’ 

“OQ papa! You dear!” cried Barbara. 
that be jolly ?”’ 

It certainly was. To be sure, some of the 
babies cried and one or two of them went to sleep 
in the very midst of the festivities. But Barbara 
and Mabel were far too busy distributing gifts to 
notice any lack of enthusiasm. 

Mike received the lion’s share of the gifts, for 
his ‘“‘grandfather,’’ as Barbara insisted on calling 
her father, had given him an amazing number of 
pretty and funny toys. Even after he had been 
invited to give away some of them he still had so 
generous a supply that Barbara thought it would 
be a fine idea to have him photographed in the 
midst of them. 

It seemed a rather impossible undertaking to 
take him and his possessions to a photographer, but 
she begged so beguilingly and was so innocently 
sure that all her relatives would be delighted to 
have the picture, that her mother finally consented. 

Mary, the housemaid, and Mabel went with 
Barbara to the asylum where Mike, in his Christ- 
mas clothes, was waiting for them. He submitted 
kindly to being driven away, and clutched know- 
ingly at Barbara’s hat-ribbon all the way. That 
doting young lady’s deep admiration was not 
disturbed by his thin hair, his round nose, nor his 
very gummy smile. 

“He is just the beautifullest baby!” 
exclaimed. 

The photographer looked with some bewilder- 
ment at the group when they entered his studio. 

“Your child, ma’am ?”’ he said, questioningly, 
to the rosy Mary. 

“No, sir, indade, that he aint!’’ she answered, 
very sharply. 

‘*He is my baby, sir,’’ announced Barbara, with 
such open pride that the photographer did his best 
to make her baby’s picture a credit to them both. 

Mike screamed lustily all the way back to the 
asylum, and tore his pretty cap. It is a question 
if Barbara's relatives cared enough for the photo- 
graphs to make the trouble worth while, but she 
never regretted having spent a part of her Christ- 
mas money for them. 

For the very day after the photographs came 


“Won't 


she 


| home Barbara went to the asylum with one of 


them for the matron; and Mike was gone! 

The matron looked guilty when she saw the 
expectant little face. 

“Some people who wanted to adopt a little boy 
came here yesterday,’’ she said. ‘They decided 
to take Mike, and wanted him right away, for 
they were leaving town. The directors said they 
might take him, and of course I could not keep 
him from them. Aren’t you glad he is to have a 
comfortable home? They promised to be very 
Barbara burst into a torrent of 
tears. 

“Oh! 
have taken some other instead of my Mike? 
isn't as pretty as some, and I loved him so!” 

**You see,” the matron said, comfortingly, ‘‘for 
all Mike isn’t a pretty child, his dainty clothes 
made him attractive; so perhaps you have been 
the means of getting him a good home for all his 
life.” 

“T only wish he’d worn them wrong side out,” 
Barbara exclaimed, fiercely, and rushed home to 
tell her grief. 

It was not until a month later, when she received 
a letter from Mike’s new mother telling her how 


Oh!” she sobbed, ‘“‘why couldn't they 
He 


| fond they were of the baby, and that they wanted 


Barbara’s photograph for him to grow acquainted 


with, that she consented to be comforted and to 


feel that he was still alive and possibly happy, 
even although she was not making his clothes. 

‘‘But I do think,” she confided to Mabel, ‘that 
they needn’t have called him Douglas, when we 
all know his name is Mike!” 


ANTOINETTE GOLAY. 


tacationiae <-> 


THE NACIMIENTO OF THE MEXICANS. 


In many of the little villages and towns of 
Mexico the people, who live in rude, half-built 
houses called jacals, are thriftless, shiftless crea- 
tures for the most part, existing amid their 
half-fed dogs and donkeys, and seemingly satisfied 
with their lot. Still, they are religious in a way, 
and everywhere they celebrate the Christmas time, 
especially by the Nacimiento, a shrine erected in 
certain houses in memory of Christ’s birth in the 
manger. 

At one end of the jacal a raised platform, six or 
eight feet long and about four feet wide, is erected. 
Its front is draped with spotless white. Damp 


| clay is piled upon the top of this platform, and 


some one skilled in the art arranges the clay in 
the semblance of hills and valleys, the loftiest 
hills arising against the walls of the jacal. A 
considerable level place is left in the front and 
central part, and the mud is left in a rough state 
to dry. 

Next a rude stable with stalls is constructed in 





“Mr. W——, it’s no use trying to heave the lead | 
through all them fishes.”” So work had to be} ‘But are you quite sure?’ her mother asked. 
stopped. You know you were quite determined that you 

Many of the working grounds are in wild and | wanted.a girl; and poor little Mike is not even a 
dreary localities, and the months spent there | pretty child.” 


**T choose this one,’’ she said. 


This plan delighted Barbara, and she told it at | the level space, or plain. In one stall they place 
home. a doll to represent the infant Saviour; sometimes 

“The older children at the orphanage get things | a doll’s cradle is used for ‘‘the crib,’’ and happy is 
from the Sunday school,” she said. “And our | the owner of that precious bit of doll’s furniture. 


minister's wife is going to give them a box of| Moss is scattered about here and there, and toy 
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mules, horses and cows are placed in position. If | middle of the river. That appeared to be the | but his long nails helped him up to the ridge-pole, | house on its voyage down the rapids, carcening 


nothing more were added to this collection, one | 
would be instantly reminded of the stable of 
Bethlehem. 

But the Mexicans desire to see every attractive 
thing they possess adorning the shrine; hence they 
decorate the hills and plain with innumerable 
incongruous articles. Wooden soldiers, mutilated 
dolls, cornucopias, trains of cars, toy pistols, three- 
legged cows, tops and whips, have done duty at | 
many a Nacimiento. Above the shrine are hung 
moss and small branches, from which toys and 
bright bits of paper and tinsel are suspended. 

When there are no more “things” to be put on, 
the hard work of the decorator begins. 

A large dish, containing a mixture of rosin and 
“mescal,”—a kind of liquor derived from one 
species of the cactus,—is put upon the stove. 
When the rosin is thoroughly mixed with the 
mescal, a bamboo reed is dipped into the solution, 
and bubbles of it are blown upon the shrine. 
These harden and cling to the rough clay, to the 
leaves and branches, to the toys and animals, 
to the little stable and to each other, till the 
whole shrine looks as if it were half-buried in 
sparkling ice crystals. 

On Christmas eve numerous candles are 
lighted within the little jacal, and a lantern 
swinging from a pole outside the house is a 
beacon-light to the villagers, who have been 
long looking forward to this joyous time. 

A number of young Mexican women are 
seated about the room in a solemn and reverent 
silence. As the villagers come in they kneel 
and pray, drop a few “bits” into the plate set 
out for that purpose, admire the beautiful 
decorations, and hurry away in gay groups to 
the next jacal containing a Nacimiento—for 
every house does not have a shrine at Christmas. 

These shrines are not disturbed until after 
January sixth. Meantime, nightly prayers are 
offered up before them; and nightly parties, 
carrying lanterns to guide their footsteps over 
the miserable roads, go from house to house, 
criticising and comparing the different shrines. 

Among the higher classes the Nacimiento is 
prepared on an elaborate scale, with much cost 
in time and money; but perhaps the poorer 
Mexicans take most delight in the beauty of their 
shrines. One can readily understand what the 
Nacimiento is to them, who have so little of the 
beautiful in their daily, struggling lives. 

TERESA A. BROWN. 
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A WILD NIGHT ON THE FRASER. 


Afloat in a Flood on a Ferry- Raft. —A Work 
of Rescue. 


Previous to the great flood on the Fraser River, 
in British Columbia, in May and June, 1894, a man 
named Breckenridge had established a ferry at 
some distance north of Lillocet, a small town forty 
miles above the confluence of the Fraser with the 
Thompson. His ferry consisted of a large, flat- 
bottomed scow and several hundred feet of wire 
rope, suspended high over the water from bank to 
bank, and made fast to the trunks of pine-trees on 
each side. This, with tie-chains, setting-poles, and 
so forth, had cost him about one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

As there are not many inhabitants on the river, 
his patrons were few. This deficiency he made 
good by charging pretty high rates. White men 
on foot paid fifty cents’ toll; Chinamen and 
Siwashes, — Indians, —twenty-five cents, or what 
he could collect from them. Sometimes he took 
peltries, game, or salmon. A team of horses or 
mules paid a dollar a span. On some days he took 
in as much as fifteen dollars; on many others 
nothing. 

His was a lonely life. He lived at a little cabin, 
close by the landing, on the west bank, and there 
Was no other human habitation within four miles. 

It was also a dangerous life. During his first 
season there his cabin was twice robbed while he 
was over the river with passengers, and he often 
saw rough characters watching him, from expecta- 
tion that he would have money about him. 

Once, while standing in his cabin door, he was 
fired on from the cover of a copse by a would-be 
robber, as he supposed. Late in '93, too, the cabin 
was attacked by night, either by Indians or tramps; 
but the door proved too substantial for them to 
break down at once, and Breckenridge, roused 
from sleep, opened so hot a fire on his assailants 
that they beat a retreat. 

All his previous adventures were tame, however, 
compared with what occurred during the flood. | 
To a friend in the East he wrote this account of | 
his adventures: 

“Of course I had not been out here long enough 
to have full experience of the river, and although 
old miners had told me of previous freshets, I had 
paid little heed to their talk. Some had said 
that I should be drowned some night in my cabin 
by a sudden rise—it stood so low down the bank. 
A year ago the water flooded it for several days, 
but the rise was gradual. 

“This year there had been a great deal of snow 
in the mountains, with cloudy, raw weather, until 
well into the month of May. Then it turned warm 
on a sudden, with a hot sun, and every creek from 
the hills up the country was roaring full of water. 

“From nine o’clock one morning till five in the 
afternoon the river rose ten feet. It had been 
quite high before this; and if the freshet had come 
in the night, when I was asleep, it might have 
caught me, for the cabin went away at about two 
that afternoon. 

“The river was full of swirling, muddy water, 
covered with drift-trees and brush. All this drift- 
wood set in toward the banks and fouled my 
landings completely, so that I could not haul the 
ferry-boat into its usual place on either side; for 
the river was still rising, and of course the current 
was highest midstream, so that masses of drift- 
wood floated ashore, lodging here and there for a 
moment, then going adrift again. 

“Early in the day 1 saw that my cabin was likely | 
to go off, and that the ferry-boat would be swamped 
at the landing; but I contrived to haul it up to the | 
very door of my cabin. Then I put most of my 
indoor effects aboard, and pulled out into the | 








| but it held. 


safest place. For although the strong, turbid | 
current caused the scow to swing down-stream and 
sag heavily on the cable, I had little doubt but that 
the good wire would hold me all right. 

“As for the scow itself, it was a strongly built | 
craft, with a water-tight deck and a strong rail on 
both sides. So I made myself as comfortable out 
there as possible, and when night fell I rolled up 
in some blankets and tried to sleep. It was not a | 
cold night, but rather damp and misty. 1 slept a 
part of the time, but had an idea all the while, 
from the way the boat rocked and strained at the | 
tackle-blocks which held her to the main cable, | 
that the river was rising. | 

“Still I was astonished at daylight to see what a | 
deluge of water was sweeping past. Ordinarily | 
| 
| 


my ferry-line hung thirty-five feet above water, so 
that boats could pass under it, but now the river | 
had risen almost up to it. My cabin had disap 
peared, and the high bank above where it had 
stood was under water. Buildings had been com 





A Fellow 


ing down with the flood. On the other side a | 
frame, which looked as if it might have been a | 
mill, had stranded among the trees near those to | 
which the cable was attached, and I saw two more | 
houses floating toward me rapidly. One was a| 
log cabin, much twisted out of shape, and showing 
little above water except the roof and a bit of | 
stovepipe. I was afraid it would strike the cable, 
but to my great relief it bobbed under it, though 
the line carried away the stovepipe. 

“My attention was then caught by the faint cries 
of a distressed Chinaman in a slab shanty that had 
just come in sight up the river, Poor ‘John’ had 
already seen the ferry-boat, and was yelling for 
help, with his black head poked out at a hole in the 
gable of the shanty. The torrent was sweeping | 
him rapidly, and the old shanty was sousing half | 





|} under as it rolled, threatening every moment to | 


turn a somersault. | 

“Come helpee! come helpee!’ cried the poor | 
wretch, thrusting his hands imploringly toward | 
me. 

“I could not see him lost without trying to aid | 
him, so, although I feared the shanty might foul | 
my cable and break it, I pulled the boat along to | 
intercept the floating wreck. As it struck the 
cable, the force of the current caused it to heel 
over backward and go nearly under water. But 
John scrambled out of the gable hole with great 
agility, made a wild jump, caught hold of the cable, 
and with his toes dragging in the water, came hand 
over. hand along the line, past the tackle-blocks, 
and thence down to the boat. 

“IT pulled him aboard, and the grateful look in 
the eyes of the poor, dripping wretch was some- 
thing I shall not forget. As nearly as I could 
gather from him, his shanty had stood in the valley 
of a creek, at a distance back from the river, and 
had floated away in the night while he was asleep 
in the loft. 

“It was lucky for me that I did save John. 
Without his help I could not have freed the cable 
from his shanty. But after some hard lifting we 
managed to hoist the wire up sufficiently to let the | 
shanty float under it. 

“Then I saw that the danger of a jam was not | 
past. The river was rising fast; the line already | 
touched the surface in midstream, and drift-stuff | 
soon began to lodge against it. For an hour or | 
two we kept it clear ly pulling the ferry-boat back | 
and forth, and poling the drift under the cable; 
but toward noon a mass of broken timbers, boards | 
and shingles—the wreckage of a large building— | 
came down and fouled the line near the east bank. 

“I expected that the line would give way at once, 
We tried to clear away the drift, but 
there was too much of it, and it was too badly | 
entangled. It pressed harder and harder against 
the cable, as more drift was being constantly added | 
to the jam. 

“Soon afterward we saw a barn, with a cat on 
the roof, drifting down the west bank. It struck 
the cable with a dull, thrumming noise which I 
felt rather than heard on the boat; but the good 
wire strands still held firm. The cat walked very 
cautiously to the edge of the roof, evidently thinking 
to escape by way of the cable; but she feared to | 
risk it, and when the.barn suddenly went to pieces, 
she disappeared. 

“Still another barn came down along the east 
bank and grounded amidst the pines. Two small 
cabins floated down midstream, and lodged against 
the cable close by where we were holding to it. A 
few minutes later we saw several very large 
uprooted trees bearing down on us. Upon one of 
these, amidst the boughs of the top, some dark 
animal was clinging fast. 

“When the tree bumped against one of the cabins, 
the creature suddenly raised its head. Then I saw 
that it was a large gray bear! Intent only on 
reaching more stable footing, the beast crept 
toward the cabin along the tree-trunk, dipping | 
several times wholly under the muddy surges, but 
still holding on by his paws. At last he crawled 
up the root, and balancing himself with a piteous 
whimper, leaped to the roof of the cabin. 

“Immediately the roof careened under him, and 
again the wretched bear was soused under water; 











and there he perched, seesawing dizzily, but out of 
water. There was something ludicrous yet fierce 
in the grizzly’s aspect as he threw glances this 
way and that across the turbid expanse. 

“My first thought had been to shoot him, lest he 
take a notion to board the ferry-boat. I don’t think 
he had espied us until I moved to the little locker, 
by the rail of the boat at the after end, and took 
out my Winchester. Then he seemed to know at 
once that a new danger menaced him, and roared 
hideously, yet with such misery and despair in his 
outery that I could not bring myself to shoot him. 
Dangerous as he undoubtedly was, he was yet a 
fellow-refugee. 

“It appeared as if all the settlers’ cabins and 
barns on the river above were adrift. I counted 
eight at one time floating along the east bank. 
Toward five o’clock in the afternoon a slab house, 


| with four distressed hens on the roof, came down 


and lodged against the cabin on which the bear 
lay. It was wonderful how my wire cable held 


Refugee. 


out! There seemed to be acres of drift-stuff lodged 
against it. But I knew it must break svon, for the 
flood showed no abatement, and a warm rain had 
begun falling. I now began to reflect seriously on 
what my position would be when the cable gave 
way. The scow would be involved in the rush of 
float-wood, and there was no predicting how it 
might fare. 

“The more I pondered the matter the more uneasy 
1 became, and at about six o’clock | made up my 
mind that the safest course 
and let the ferry-boat go down the river in advance 
before nightfall, in the hope that I could edge in- 
shore and gain a mooring somewhere below. My 
rescued John did not appear capable of much 
service; he seemed as if dazed by the perils about 
us. I gave him a snack of dry biscuit and cheese 
from my locker, which he ate as if he were half 
famished. 

“I knew that it was my duty to shoot the bear, 
for the beast would be likely to swim ashore some 
where lower down the river, and might do serious 
damage to some settler or his cattle. Still I could 


would be to cast off | 


not bring myself to fire in cold blood on the dis. | 


tressed brute. 

“When at last I set at work to cast off from the 
cable, the Chinaman was much terrified, and 
remonstrated with me excitedly in Chinese. I 
had to push him aside, for in his alarm he laid hold 
on the tackle-line with both hands. Just as we 
floated clear, I saw a crazy sort of raft with what 
looked, at a distance, like two human beings 
clinging to it, come down in midchannel. 

“It was impossible for us to stop. In a few 
minutes the raft struck the upper border of the 
drift-pack, and tilted suddenly upward. The 
whole mass of stuff yawed around, probably from 
an eddy forming, and I saw nothing more of the 
luckless voyagers, for whom we could do nothing, 
since the scow was now wholly at the sport of the 
mighty current. 

“Coming soon where there were rapids, we were 
swept along at great speed, rising and falling on 
enormous waves. It was a terrific experience for 
a mile or more, the heavy boat tossing and twirling 
like a chip. 

“As dusk fell we reached a point where the 
channel was wider and deeper and the current less 
tumultuous, and by using an oar I managed to land 
at a place where the tops of a number of pine-trees 
rose out of water. John, laying hold of a large 
bough, steadied the until I got a line to 
several of the branches. 

“It was not possible to reach the shore, for the 
torrent was gnawing into a steep bank above us 
which crumbled and caved down continuously. 
We lay there all night, under steady rain, in 
perfect darkness. 

“Long before daybreak drift-stuff began to bump 
against the boat, and so I knew that my good wire 
cable had at last given way. In the morning the 
river was covered with drift. The house with the 
hens on the roof had floated in to land close by us, 
but there were now but two hens. Fourteen other 
barns and cabins were in sight, but the bear did 
not again come our way. 

“A few minutes later the pine to which I had 
tied the ferry-boat sagged over and floated away, 
the current having washed it out by the roots; but 
we contrived to moor to a larger pine a little farther 
down the river. This pine contained one of those 
peculiar bark-houses such as the Fraser River 
Indians store their dried salmon in to preserve it 
from wolverines and other wild beasts. 

“This one was placed high among the larger 
branches of the tree, and might have held a hun- 
dred bushels. The water was now up within a 
few feet of the bottom of it. It was constructed of 
poles and large sheets of flexible bark, bound 
neatly together with the small, white, tough roots 
of spruce-trees—a very odd contrivance. I should 
have examined it more closely had not the barn 


scow 


| with the hens bumped heavily into us just then, 


and put me to my best efforts to set it adrift again. 
John secured one of the hens, with which he 
appeared to be greatly delighted. 

“Thad hardly got clear of the old barn when 
plaintive shouting came faintly from the loft of 


a 
a 


and tossing on the great waves. First it was high 
out of water, then nearly buried in the yellow 
surges. As the gable hove up, I saw a woman's 
head at the window-hole. 

“By working the ferry-boat out into the stream, 
I might be able to intercept the house, and possibly 
so I cast off from the pine and made 
what progress I could with an oar, while John 
plied another. As the current hurried us down, 
the most we could do was to edge out toward the 
middle of the stream, and in this our effort proved 
80 well-timed that we very soon came close to the 
house; but it passed us, and we chased it for ten 
or fifteen minutes before the scow could be steered 
to touch it. 

“Meantime we had seen a man join the woman 
at the hole inthe gable. He caught a line which I 
threw to him, and we contrived to make the house 
and the ferry-boat fast to each other. 

“The man, a half-breed, then handed out of the 
gable hole two swarthy little cubs of children. His 

wife, a full-blooded Indian squaw, then crawled 
little alarmed, 
and greeted John and myself with the broadest 
of brown grins, 

“Her husband, who looked sheepishly happy 
at being rescued, followed her. His name, he 
told in about mixed 
French and Chinook, was Porsonne. 


save her; 


aboard our scow. She seemed 


Canadian 
The two 
children, although not more than two or three 


me, equally 


years old, uttered not so much as a sob or a 
whimper during the whole time, but 
steadily at us out of their round, black eyes. 


stared 


“Porsonne gave me to understand that their 
house had stood on a bank, high above the river 
ata place called MeLaughlin’s Bar, fifty miles 
above; but the Fraser had so undermined the 
bluff that suddenly, without warning, bluff 
and house had slid down into the swift cur 
rent while they were all sound asleep. 

“A few miles below I was able, with Por 
sonne’s assistance, to make inshore at a place 
where a settler had built a house and barn on 


high ground, and here I landed my droll 
assortment of passengers in safety. 
“The whole valley of the Fraser is still 


flooded,—June 14, 1894,—and I have not yet been 
able to get my ferry-boat towed back up the river, 
It lies on the bottom 
afraid that is fouled 


nor haul my cable ashore. 
of the river, and I 
with sunken trees.” 


am it 


JAMES BRECKENRIDGE. 
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SWISS SOLDIERS. 


The Best Militia Organization in the World. —Its 
Arms and Drill. 

The military organization of- Switzerland is 
different from that of any other country. There is 
no standing army, but all the able-bodied men are 
banded together to form what termed, 
without exaggeration, the most militia 
force in the world. 

Upon coming of age, every Swiss who has passed 
the required physical examination is sent to 
military school, where he is drilled by professional 
instructors. The time thus spent varies from forty 
five to eighty days, according to the branch of the 
service into which the recruit may have 
drafted. 

Upon leaving the recruiting schools, the young 
men, now trained to be soldiers, join the active 
army—the lite, as it is called in French, the 
Auszug in German. Every third or fourth year 
they are called out to join the ranks for from eleven 
to fifteen days’ service. At the age of thirty-two 
they pass into the Landwehr, or first reserve, and 
at forty-four into the Landsturm, or second reserve. 

According to the statistics for 1894, Switzerland, 
with a population of less than three million souls, 
could count on a total of four hundred and eighty 
eight thousand five hundred and twenty-six armed 
men. It must be remembered that, though Switzer 
land is about twice as large as the state of Massa 


may be 


eflicient 


a 


been 


chusetts, a great part of it is covered with ice, snow 


or rock, and is, therefore, uninhabitable, 

The Swiss are naturally efficient fighters, because 
they are trained from boyhood to shoot straight and 
to carry heavy loads. Every village has its shooting 
range, where the youngsters are taught to hit the 
bull’s-eye as soon as they are strong enough to hold 
a rifle. In fact, shooting matches may be said to 
constitute the principal national sport. In Zurich, 
according to an ancient custom, the schoolboys 
have a special holiday, on which occasion they 
shoot for prizes, while the city magistrates them 
selves serve the boys at the stands. 

If you should chance to be in Vevey, on Lake 
Leman, some April, when the annual distribution 
of prizes to the school children takes place, you 
would be able to see quite a spectacular sham battle 
in the market-place. Atthe upper end of this large, 
open space is a little corn-hall, built like a Greek 
temple with Doric columns. This is the citadel and 
the object of attack on the part of the cadets. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
inspiring than the surroundings in which these 
young soldiers are privileged to fight. Lake Leman 
lies superbly placid. The farther mountains of 
Savoy are topped with snow, like great rugged 
cakes sprinkled with sugar. The townspeople 
watch from a respectful distance, while the gunners 
wheel their fleld-pieces up the battle-place. In 
the meantime the defending force kneel in skirm 
ishing order before the citadel, to repel the charge. 

To show that there is not going to be any blood 
shed, quite a collection of sisters and cousins, 
wearing their prettiest straw hats, are grouped 
unconcernedly about the pillars, waiting for the 


| fray to begin. 


The cannon boom, the sharpshooters pretend to 
pick off the gunners and then retire with desperate 
resolye rmto the corn-hall, scattering sisters and 
cousins to right and left. There is a last struggle 
within the echoing hall—then all is over. Old 
residents do say that the battle always ends exactly 
in the same way. But it is good practice, and you 
know, some matters must be prearranged to be 
successful. 

At this moment, the band marches up with its 
large brass instruments and diminutive players. 
Friend and foe close ranks and march off as befits 
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in the same way. But it is good practice, and you 
know some matters must be prearranged to be 
successful. 

At this moment, the band marches up with its 
large brass instruments and diminutive 
players. Friend and foe close ranks and 
march off as befits bronzed veterans who 
have been in the field for over half a day. 

The Swiss soldier does not make much 
show at parade, for his uniform is some- 
what inelegant, though eminently service- 
able. The head-dress for all arms is a 
kind of low shako—in German Kéippi, in 
French Kepi—made of stiff felt, with fore 
and aft peaks. A colored worsted pom- 
pon or cockade denotes the wearer's par- 
ticular branch of service. But the only 
really gay uniform is, by some sort of 
irony, the light blue of the surgeons. 

The rank of officers is 
indicated by the number 
of narrow lace bands on 
the head-dress, and of 
stars on the shoulder- 
straps. During active 
service men and officers 
all ‘wear the Federal 
badge on the left arm—a 
broad, red ribbon, bear- 
ing a white cross. 

The set-up of the Swiss 
soldier is not particularly 
good. He is apt to walk 


with the slouchy swing 


Led by a Boys’ Band. 





Youthful Artillerists. 


of the mountaineer. He may have been herding 
his cattle on some upland pasture when the time 
of service called him to the barracks. 

Very little time and attention is given to mere 
drill, all energies being bent toward instruction in 
the practical details of actual war. For this 
reason the annual manceuvres are considered of 
special importance. 

I remember with special interest certain autumn 
manceuvres held in the Canton of Vaud. A 
decisive battle was fought near the little feudal 
town of Romont, in a region rarely visited by 
tourists, and I was with the defending force. 
Great masses of infantry were hidden in the 
woods, Krupp cannon were stationed in trenches, 
hidden behind hedges artificially made of cut 
branches, while sharpshooters were thrown well 
forward in all directions. 

At half-past nine in the morning we saw small 
detachments of the enemy making their way 
cautiously over the rolling country that separated 
us from the town of Chdtel St. Denis. Our 
artillery immediately opened fire. Presently the 
sharpshooters found themselves within range of 
each other, and the crack of musketry broke 
sharply upon the air, until all the hills around 
resounded. The noise grew deafening as the 
attacking force drew nearer, under cover of every 
possible shelter. 

Then we brought out our reserves. Line after 
line of infantry, supported by artillery, dashed out 
of the woods and engaged the enemy. The hostile 
advance was checked. The umpires ordered the 
retreat to be blown, and victory remained with us. 


Twenty-five thousand men had fought each other, | 


but there were no wounded to deplore. 

Next day a final review of the troops took place 
on a high plateau in sight of Lake Neuchatel and 
the Jura Mountains. The whole army filed past 
the general staff—infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, ammunition and ambulance wagons, 
even the field-chaplains and a bicycle corps which, 
as the surgeon-in-chief himself assured me, had 
been very useful in carrying despatches. As a 
review the spectacle was disappointing, but as a 
proof of rapid mobilization and thorough equip- 
ment for war it was particularly successful. 

Switzerland is completely surrounded by the 
great armed nations of Europe. Although the 
neutrality of Swiss soil was practically guaranteed 
at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, still the fear is 
expressed that, in case of a general outbreak of 


hostilities, the great powers would find the tempta- 
Hence | 


tion to violate Swiss territory irresistible. 
the Swiss must be prepared to resist any such 
invasion. 

For this reason Switzerland was the first modern 
state, after Prussia, to institute universal compul- 
sory military service, and was absolutely the first 


military rifle, by introducing the Vetterli rifle in 
1869. There is no commander-in-chief in times of 
peace, the staff being headed by three colonels, 
but in case of war a general would immediately 
be elected by the Federal assembly to take supreme 
command. 

One of the peculiar provisions of Swiss military 
law is that every soldier keeps his equipment at 
home. Rigid inspections of arms are held annually 
in each district, and any repairs made necessary 
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| by the carelessness of a soldier are executed at his 
own expense. 

The regulation army rifle of the present day is 
| known as the Schmidt. 





It is of the magazine, 





Defending the Citadel. 


small-bore type, burn- 
ing smokeless powder. 
Some interesting effects 
of its bullets on the 
human body have been 
observed when accidents 
have occurred. 

In one case a bullet 
passed through a man’s 
breast, injuring the lungs 
and the heart, then went 
through the wall of the 
room and split into two 
pieces, both of which 
wounded a woman work- 
ing on the opposite side of the next room. 

Another bullet struck a ceiling, went 
through two inch thicknesses of plank 
and the woodwork of a bed in the room 
above, tore the bedding to fragments and 
wounded the woman who was making 
the bed. 

While the Swiss army makes little 
show, and knows nothing about fancy 
drilling, it can be rapidly mobilized, is 
equipped with the best modern armament, 
and costs relatively little. As a defensive 
force, operating in the mountains, it 
might prove distinctly formidable even to one 
of the great European powers. 

W. D. McCrackan. 


DECEMBER STARS. 


Lo! as the pale year staggers to his doom, 

How sweetly glad the stars in heaven are shining! 
As if for them there could be no repining 

Whoever died and dropped into the gloom. 


Selected. —Freeland. 


* 
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CONGRESS IN SESSION. 

| The legislative year began on the second of 
| December, when the new Congress met. The 
| situation, as all our readers know, was this: a 
Democratic President, a Republican House of 
| Representatives, and a Senate in which neither 
| party had a majority. 

| Such a division as that is not conducive to 
| efficiency and activity in legislation. Indeed, no 
| one expects Congress to do much at the present 
| session. The Republicans might show what they 
would like to do; but as the President is in a 
| position to veto all measures which, as a Democrat, 
he does not approve, they could accomplish nothing. 
| On the other hand, so soon as the Republicans 
| put their intentions into definite form they lay 
| themselves open to attack. At present they are 
| the attacking party, and it is clearly good policy 
| for them to be in that position next year, when the 
| great contest for the presidency is to take place. 

| The House of Representatives organized 
| promptly by the choice of Mr. Thomas B. Reed, 
| of Maine, as Speaker. Mr. Reed returns to the 
| chair which the fortunes of politics forced him to 
yield four years ago, when the Democrats had 
carried the country. 

On the second day of the session the President’s 

message was read. Mr. Cleveland, in preparing 
| this state paper, followed a precedent made by 
| himself. All other Presidents have given, in their 
| annual messages, a general survey of the operations 
|of the government in all its departments. Mr. 
Cleveland, during his former term, devoted one 
entire annual message to the tariff question. This 
last message deals with two topics only: our 
foreign relations and the condition of the currency. 

The President’s words in regard to Cuba empha- 
size the point urged in The Companion not long 
ago, namely, that wherever our private sympathies 
may lie in the struggle, both public law and good 
taste require us to refrain from taking any active 
part in it. 

On the one subject which has in it the possibility 
of serious entanglement, the dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela, the President takes strong 
ground in favor of the demand of the little South 











| American republic, that the whole question, and | 
to supply its troops with a repeating or magazine | 


not a part of it, be submitted to arbitration. His 
attitude is exactly that which some writers stigma- 
tize as “jingoism,’’ but which is merely good 
Americanism. 

The President draws attention most forcibly to 
the condition of the currency. He shows the 
difficulty the government has had in keeping the 
pledge of Congress to maintain gold and silver 
dollars at an equality of value, and urges the 
adoption of a thorough remedy. He holds that 
the danger to the Treasury gold reserve comes 








over again, for redémption in gold; and conse- 
quently that the true remedy is to pay the 
greenbacks, which are a debt, and cancel them. 

He also advises an extension of the national 
bank system, in order to supply the place of 
greenbacks withdrawn, with bank-notes. He dis- 
sents from the view that a lack of sufficient 
revenue is the cause of the loss of the gold reserve. 
And he argues earnestly against the free coinage 
of silver, and by implication, in favor of the single 
gold standard. 

In giving expression to these views the President 
sets forth a policy which no party, as a party, 
would adopt. It is radically opposed to the Pop- 
ulist creed. While the views and the plan of the 
President would find many supporters among the 
Democrats, a very large number of them, proba- 
bly a majority, are opposed to both. 

Indeed, the plan would perhaps have more 
Republican than Democratic friends; but almost 
all Republicans dissent from the President’s 
opinion that the retirement of the greenbacks is 
necessary. For the most part they hold that an 
abundant revenue would meet and overcome all 
present difficulties. 

No one whose opinion is worth having, is bold 
enough to predict what course will be taken to 
avert financial danger. Every one whose opinion 
is worth having, admits that the danger exists, 
and that it is grave. 


<-> —____—_ 
HAPPINESS. 


It’s no in makin’ muckle mair; 

It’s no in books, it’s no in lear 
To make us truly blest; 

If happiness has not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise or rich or great 
But never can be blest. 

Selected. —Burns. 


e 
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_THE YEAR’S EVENTS. 
The sleepy continent of Asia has engrossed an 
unusual share of the world’s interest during the 
year 1895. On one side of the continent the year 








has witnessed the close of the war between China | 


and Japan; important territorial and other con- 
cessions by the conquered to the conquering 
power; attacks upon mission stations in China; 
a fresh revolution in Korea, and desultory fighting 
in Formosa. 
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eminent French biologist, and Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, the distinguished Assyriologist. Literature 
has lost Alexandre Dumas, the French dramatist, 
Seeley, the English historian, and Blackie, the 
essayist. From public life there have been with- 
drawn Lord Randolph Churchill, the brilliant 
English Conservative, Monsieur de Giers, Russian 
Minister of Public Affairs, the French Marshal 
Canrobert of Crimean fame, and Count Taafe, 
formerly Austrian Prime Minister. The death of 
Miss Emily Faithfull has removed an earnest 
and useful philanthropist. 


* 
> 


NOT A REAL EMPRESS. 


Mile. Eugénie de Montijo, raised by her marriage 
to Napoleon III. to the throne of France, was a 
beautiful, brilliant and impulsive lady, who readily 
performed the superficial duties of an empress. 
She was splendid, she was gracious, she was 
generous, she was spirited; but despite the ability 
to assume the manner of dignity at special moments, 
she was not truly a dignified woman, and still less 
@ sovereign fitted to grapple with affairs of state. 
She never influenced national policy except to 
disaster, and in her court she set an example of 
extravagance and folly which wrought incalculable 
harm, 

Miss Bicknell, in her recent interesting descrip- 
tion of life in the Tuileries, relates a number of 
characteristic anecdotes of the empress and her 
court. One of her most intimate friends was the 
audacious and eccentric Princess Metternich, wife 
of the Austrian ambassador, whose high rank and 
lofty birth led her to feel herself above the neces- 
sity of observing ordinary rules of etiquette. 

She permitted herself extraordinary freedom 
both in speech and action, and did not refrain from 
sharp remarks about her imperial friend. When 
the fashion had just been introduced for ladies to 
wear their dresses looped up over short, gay under- 
petticoats, peasant fashion, and the empress was 
considering whether she might follow in her own 
person a style picturesque, coquettish and becom- 
ing certainly, but rather suitable to a soubrette 
than a sovereign, the princess gave her voice for the 
new costume in opposition to the opinion of most 
of the ladies of the palace. 

One of them remonstrated with her afterward, 
asking reproachfully, ‘Would you give the same 
advice to your empress?” 

“Oh no!” replied Princess Metternich, with cut- 
ting carelessness. “But the case is quite different 





| —the Empress Elizabeth is a real empress!” 


On the other side of the continent the small | 


measure of reform in local administration exacted 
from the Turkish government by urgent pressure 
from England, France and Russia has caused 
fresh outbreaks of Mussulman fury against the 
Armenians. Massacre has followed massacre at 
populous centres and in scattered villages, with 
scarcely a pretence of restraint by the Turkish 
authorities. 

In Europe, Constantinople has been the scene 
of sanguinary riots, due to the same cause. The 
close of the year finds the six great powers acting 


in concert to force the Turkish government to 


repress disorder and protect its Christian subjects. 

In Great Britain Lord Salisbury is Prime 
Minister in place of Lord Rosebery, and a general 
election has given the Conservatives an over- 
whelming majority in Parliament. 
new President and a new ministry. Monsieur 
Faure was elected to succeed President Casimir- 


France has a | 


Périer on his unexpected resignation in January, | 


and a Radical ministry, led by Monsieur Bour- 
geois, has recently displaced the Ribot ministry. 
Serious constitutional differences which have 
arisen between Sweden and Norway are in process 
of adjustment by a joint commission. General 
elections in Italy and Greece; the opening of 
Germany’s great canal connecting the Baltic and 
the North Sea; the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversaries of German and Italian unity and 
the assassination of the Bulgarian statesman, 
Stambuloff, are incidents of the year in Europe. 

Cuba is again struggling to throw off the 
Spanish yoke; France, by war, has compelled 
Madagascar to accept a protectorate, and the little 
republic of Hawaii has suppressed a royalist 
rising. 

The Central American republics have begun 
forming a federation, inspired perhaps by the 
pressure exerted upon Nicaragua by Great Britain 
in temporarily occupying Corinto for the enforce- 
ment of a claim. The long-pending boundary 
dispute between Mexico and Guatemala has been 
settled. In South America peace generally pre- 
vails, save that Venezuela is agitated by British 
demands regarding the boundary of British 
Guiana—demands which have called forth strong 
representations from our government. 

At home business has improved slowly. Crops, 
with the exception of cotton, have been bountiful. 
Wages have advanced in some industries. The 
most serious industrial disturbances have been 
the strike and lockout at Olneyville, Rhode 
Island, and the strike of street-car men in Brook- 


lyn, which necessitated the calling out of militia | 


to suppress rioting. 

Not a few distinguished names are included in 
the necrology of the year. In our own country 
we mourn the loss of Secretary Gresham of the 
State Department and ex-Secretary McCulloch of 
the Treasury; 
Strong of the Supreme Court of the United States ; 
Frederick Douglas, the foremost representative of 
the negro race; ex-President Seelye of Amherst 
and Professor Dana of Yale; and among men 
associated with literature and art, Professor 
Boyesen, William W. Story and Eugene Field. 

Abroad, science has lost Huxley, the brilliant 


Justice Jackson and ex-Justice | 


The old French aristocracy held the same opinion, 
and their witty criticisms and persistent keeping 
aloof from Eugénie’s mushroom court wrung from 
her the bitter exclamation: 

“Those people all seem to despise me, and to 
look down upon me as an inferior; and yet surely 
the ‘blue blood’ of Spain is worth something!” 

Naturally, under such circumstances, she wel- 
comed every opportunity to make an advantageous 
public impression, as well as to break the monotony 
of a life which she soon found formal and weari- 
some. Miss Bicknell relates the unexpected result 
of one such effort. The arrival was announced of 
an ambassador from Persia. 

“Usually,” she says, “a queen consort never 
appeared officially on such occasions; but the 
empress decided that she would be present in state, 
with all her ladies about her in full court dress, 
which she herself would also wear, with a profu- 
sion of jewels. Everything was settled according 
to her wishes. She was present at the reception of 


| the embassy, seated in imperial state and looking 


very beautiful. When the Persian ambassador 
retired, one of the French gentlemen who had 
escorted him into the imperial presence asked what 
he thought of the empress. 

“*The empress!’ he exclaimed, with contemp- 
tuous astonishment. ‘I did not look at her. It is 
beneath my dignity to look at a woman. I saw 
only the emperor!” 


<o- 


NO SOULS. 


“Corporations,” says the old adage, “have no 
souls ;” but they often give proof of much tact, and 
of fine, human feeling. 

A certain great railway company, for example, 
have placed a white stone with a touching inscrip- 
tion on the floor of their waiting-room in Washing- 
ton city to mark the spot where President Garfield 
was fatally shot by an assassin. 

Another railway corporation have given to their 
stations the names of dead men belonging to the 
section through which the road runs, who worthily 
served their generation on the battle-field, in the 
pulpit, in business, literature or art. 

Sfill another recognized a debt of gratitude to a 
poor lad, precisely as a just and kindly man might 
have done. The boy, a farmer’s son, risked his 
life to prevent a collision between two trains, and 
refused to accept a purse made up by the passen- 
gers whose lives he had saved. A month later he 
received an official notification from the company 
that he had the exclusive right to sell papers and 
books upon all of their trains in one state; a grant 
which ensured him a very satisfactory income. 

Corporations in England more frequently give 
signs of their perception of human sensibility or 
fun than those in America. Money-making, with 
us, is too anxious and serious an occupation to be 
interrupted by either tenderness or jokes. 

Should a child be born to the Lord Mayor of 
London during his term of office, the city of 
London presents it with a massive silver cradle, 
and exchanges and banks are closed upon religious 
feasts and fasts. 

A touching instance of delicate consideration 
was shown by the corporation publishing the 
London Times during the Tae-Ping rebellion in 
China. Mr. Bowlby, the special correspondent of 
the Times in China, had been imprisoned and slowly 
tortured to death. 

The full details of his tragic fate were printed in 
the Times, but after the regular edition was issued, 
the presses were stopped and a single copy contain- 
ing merely the announcement of his death, and a 
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eulogy on his life and noble courage, was struck | peculiar features of the guest, “that gentleman’s| Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 


off and sent to his old mother in her lonely country 
home, that she might not know through its columns | 
of the cruelty under which her son had died. 

There _is no reason why a corporation composed | 
of honorable, just, humane men should not have a 
soul honorable, just and humane. 





a 
‘* DREAMS! DREAMS!” 

Soon after Disraeli had quitted the active arena 
of the House of Commons for the “gilded mauso- | 
leum” of the House of Lords he was visited at his 
house by his friend, Lord Gower. The two men | 
sat by the fire in the grate, and the ex-premier | 
talked of his own political career. At last he | 
ceased talking, and gazing abstractedly into the | 
burning cvals, muttered: “Dreams! dreams !” 

The mournful, half-audible exclamation is sug- | 
gestive. Apparently it indicated that he who had 
for long, laborious years devoted himself to his 
country found in that fact no solid satisfaction. Is 
that the usual fate of retired statesmen? 

The incident is quoted by Mr. Tuckerman as a 
thought-provoking addition to his account of an 
interview with William H. Seward, published in 
“Personal Recollections of Notable People.” 

While Mr. Seward, in 1872, was suffering from 
paralysis at his home in Auburn, New York, Mr. 
Tuckerman went out of his way to pay his respects 
to the veteran statesman. He found him unable 
to use his arms and legs, but with his mental 
faculties unimpaired. For the two days the guest 
enjoyed the statesman’s hospitality he was enter- 
tained with reminiscences and anecdotes. 

When he was departing Mr. Seward took him | 
aside and said, “Now tell me what I can do for 
you. If I possess any influence with the present 
administration, I am at your service.” 

Mr. Tuckerman replied that the only service he 
could do for him was to get better health at his 
earliest convenience, and to let the world hear | 
from him occasionally. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Mr. Seward, “that 
you came out of your way to visit a broken-down 
old man like me without a single interested motive 
beyond that of seeing me?” 

He noticed that his guest was annoyed by the 
implication, and added, with emotion, “I do not 
have many such visitors nowadays.” 

Those last words lingered in the guest’s ears. 

“Was his,” he asked himself, “‘no exception to 
the fate that too often overtakes the retired states- 
man?” 





* 
> 





EMPEROR AND DUMPLINGS. 


An anecdote which was current of Ferdinand I. 
of Austria at one time greatly delighted his sub- 
jects, and gave rise to a common saying. One 
summer day he was hunting in the Styrian moun- 
tains, and was overtaken by a violent thunder. | 
storm. He sought refuge in a farmhouse whose | 
occupants were just then at dinner, and his fancy 
was caught by some smoking dumplings, made of 
coarse flour. He tasted them, liked them and 
asked for more, and when he got back to Vienna, 
to the horror of the royal cooks, he ordered the 
same dumplings to be served up daily. 

The courtiers were scandalized that such a coarse 
dish should figure on the menu, and even his physi- | 
cians remonstrated against tle use of such food. 

The emperor had always been the most pliant of | 
men, but he now showed that he had a will of his 
own, and_persisted in gratifying his new fancy. | 
Finally the physicians pretended that it was dan- 
gerous to his health to be living on dumplings, and | 
insisted on his giving them up. | 

The hitherto docile sovereign stamped his foot, 
and declared that he would never sign another 
official document if his diet were denied him. 

“Emperor I am,” he shouted, “and dumplings I 
will have!” 

To prevent a stoppage of the government 
machinery opposition was withdrawn, and his 
Majesty clung tenaciously to his dumplings. Then 
the imperial phrase became proverbial, and there- 
after, when any one insisted on gratifying a silly 
whim, some one was sure to say: 

“Emperor I am, and dumplings I will have!” 





> 
> 





PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 

A question which has become almost a byword 
is, “Where did he get it?” It has been very per- 
sistently asked by the press of certain men who 
have had no visible profession except politics, but 
who have given most unmistakable evidence of 
great and suddenly acquired wealth. 

Equally pertinent questions in such cases are, 
“Who gave it?” and “What was done with it?” 
The public have a right to know the sources from 
which come contributions for political purposes, 
and the methods in which those contributions are 
applied. In no other way can corruption be kept 
in check. 

It is not uncommon to see such matter-of-fact | 
statements of political bargain and sale as that | 
lately printed in a Western paper, which said: | 
“It cost only éne thousand dollars to make | 
the race for county auditor in addition to the | 
several thousand dollars that the caucus cost him.” | 

The same paper, quite as a matter of ordinary 
news, remarks, after several such statements, that 
all the proposed county candidates have given | 
bond to the party committee to pay the assessments | 
in case of their nominations—a striking illustration | 
of the “No cash, no goods” business method. 

In politics we need a little less heat and very 
much more light. | 











<-e- 


fre PROOF. 


| 

It is said that the Hon. Samuel Galloway, of | 
Columbus, Ohio, was one of the plainest men ever 
known in the state. He told many stories relative 
to his own personal ugliness of face with great 
good-humor. 

One which he often related with much relish was 
that of the remark made by the little daughter of a 
friend in another city with whom he was dining. 

“Mamma,” he heard the child say, in an awe-| 
struck whisper, after a prolonged survey of the | 


| riches. 


mamma must have loved children mighty well.” 

“Why so, my dear?” inquired the unsuspecting 
parent. 
“Oh,” returned the child in the same audible 
whisper, “’cause she raised him !”’ 
| 





The New Volume. 


The next issue of The Companion will begin 


| a new volume and will be printed from 


New and Larger Type 


than has been in use heretofore. Our friends 
will also note other changes and improvements 
in The Companion. 
In the next number will be begun a great 
Serial Story by Charles A. Stephens, entitled : 


“In the Clutch of the Tsar.” | 





THE PLEASURE OF GIVING. 


The Great Teacher, who said “It is more blessed 
to give than receive,’’ knew that the man of busi- 
ness feels an intense pleasure in making money. 
He also knew that the pleasure, though both | 
intellectual and emotional, has no relation to man’s 
higher nature. It is made up of the satisfaction of | 
success, the consciousness of power, the joy of 
outstripping rivals, and the delight of “heaping up 
” But there is not a spiritual thrill in the 
process, from the investment of the first dollar to 
the clipping of thousands of coupons. The follow- 
ing anecdote confirms the Master’s maxim: 

Ata dinner-party in Baltimore many years ago, 
at which were ——— among the guests George 
Peabody and Johns Hopkins, some one inquired: 

“Which did you enjoy most, Mr. Peabody, | 
making your money or giving it away?” | 

“Well,” answered Mr. Peabody, slowly, and | 
Johns Hopkins was observed to be deeply inter- | 
ested in the answer, “I enjoyed making money. 
think itis a great pleasure to make money. And | 
when the idea was first suggested to me that I 
should give money away, it did not please me at 
all. In facet, it distressed me. But I thought the 
matter over, and concluded I’d try it on a small 


scale. 

“So I built the first of the model tenement-houses 
in London. It was a hard pull; but after it was 
done I went around among the poor people living 
in the rooms, so clean and comfortable, and I had 
quite a new feeling. I enjoyed it very much. Sol 
gave some more, and the feeling increased. And 
now I can truly say that, much as I enjoyed making 
money, I enjoyed giving it away a great deal 
better.” 


It would be a gratification to know whether this 
answer suggested to Mr. Hopkins the endowment 


| of the Johns Hopkins University. 


COURTEOUS HINTS. 


Perhaps there is no greater strain upon “neigh- 
borly feeling” than living next door to a poultry- 
yard whose inmates are allowed to “run”—making 
exercise-ground of the adjacent flower and vege. | 
table gardens. A San Diego young lady who was 
subjected to this annoyance politely asked her 
neighbor to keep his pets at home. She asked it 
several times, and still no attention was paid to her 
grievance. Finally she hit upon an ingenious 
method of protecting herself. 


She prepared grains of corn by tying to them, 
with “er carpet thread, small cards bearing the 
words, ‘‘Please keep your chickens at home!” and 
distributed the grain about her flower-beds. 

The chickens came to feast as usual, and greedily 
swallowed the corn, not perceiving the thread 
until the card was against their jaws. Then they 
could neither swallow the card nor rid themselves 
of the swallowed corn. | 

Twenty or thirty of the marauders ran home, | 
bearing the polite request to their culpable owner, | 
who, struck with the method of the hint, promptly | 
cut the threads and cooped up the birds. | 

This was forcible, but a delicate hint upon a like 
offence was conveyed from one aggrieved relative 
to another where stronger measures would have 
been out of place. 

he suffering victim of hens was taken ill, and 
the perhaps unconscious offender slew his choicest 
birds and sent to the invalid. The invalid feasted 
thereon, and sent back a message of thanks to the 
effect that the fowl was delicious, and tasted of her 
violets ! } 


HE WANTED THE BEST. 


A little story, which emphasises the fact that 
there is a great deal of human nature where one 
would scarcely expect to discover it, is told of an 
old Quaker. Many years ago, when church organs 
were regarded with disfavor by many people, it 
was proposed to introduce one into a New England 
meeting-house, one of the pillars of which was an 
old man of Quaker blood. 


He was one of the most violent opponents to the 
plan, and expressed his views so strongly that the 
person who was collecting money for the organ, 
when it was at last decided to have it, did not 
— to call upon the old Quaker for a subscrip- 

ion. 

He met him on the street one day, and was 
greatly surprised when the old man took out a 
substantial-looking wallet, and presented him with 
a most generous sum to add to his collection. 

“Why,” stammered the young man, “I—I am 
greatly obliged, sir; but hardly thought you 
would care to be asked to contribute.” 





“My son,” said the Quaker, with a suspicion of a 
twinkle in his serious eyes, “if thee will worship 
the Lord by machinery, I would like thee to have a 
first-rate instrument.” 


“THE GREATEST SERVICE.” 


One of those men who say something which they 
had better left unsaid addressed the late Rev. 
Charles Spurgeon as he was passing out of church: 


Grasping the preacher by the hand, the man 
said, “I see you have forgotten me, sir; and yet 
you once did me the greatest service that a clergy- 
man can render to anybody.” . 

“What service was that?” asked Spurgeon. 

“You buried my wife, sir,” replied the man, his 
eyes suffused with tears. | 
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The great success of the 
chocolate preparations of 
the house of WALTER 
BAKER & C0. (established 
in 1780) has led to the 
placing on the market 
many misleading and 
junscrupulous imitations 
i we Of their name, labels, 
and wrappers. Walter Baker & Co. 







are the oldest and largest manu- 


facturers of pure and high-grade 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this 
continent. No chemicals are used 
in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and 
be sure that they get, the genuine 


|Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter Baker & Co., Limited, 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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in business. We teach I i 
Business Forms, Penmanship, Arith 
metic, Letter Writing, Commercial 
Law, Shorthand: etc., by MAIL, in a thorough, practical 
Ww ay. Itgivesa successful start in life. Ten Years’ Success 
References from every state. See advt. 
issue. Catalogue free, Trial Lesson 10 cé¢ 
BRYANT GSTAAT TONS COLLE 
. Bu 


nts. 
No. | College Bidg. alo, NYE: BY MAIL 





in Oct, 17t) 








Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Is undoubtedly the best Shampooing 
agent known. It does not dry the 
hair, but leaves it soft and glossy. 

Physicians order its use in treat- 
ment of Dandruff and Baldness. It 
is refreshing and beneficial to the 
hair and skin. 

25 Cents. All Druggists. 
Sample half cake, 10 Cents, stamps. 

THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., New York. 











Lactated 
Food 
Saves 
Babies’ 


Lives. 








\ 7E have such confidence in 

the superiority of Lacta- 
TED Foop that we offer to send a 
25-cent Can of Food, sufficient 
for a thorough trial, upon re- 
ceipt of eight cents in stamps 
to pay postage. 


We have thousands of testi- 
monials from mothers who 
have used Lactated Food with 
complete success, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 





| 89 has seen more Crescent 
previous year — many 
more Crescents have 
been sold in 1895 than 
of any other American 
MOVER 0 ct te te 


St 


will be another Crescent 
Year, with Crescents 
ahead in Sales — in 
Quality of Workman- 
ship and Materials — 
and Crescent popularity 
unapproached. . . .« 
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Me 
We are Booking Agents for 1896. 
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eT Chicago, Ii, WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Bicycle Riders than any * 





ee | 
Eastern Branch : 


35 Barclay St.,..N. Y. 














POLLY’S COMING HOME. 
Tell the neighbors, Lish, as you drive to-night 


That Polly, my Polly, is coming home. 

That’s why the place looks alive with light, 
That’s why I’ve put on my silver comb 

And my best black silk, and have set the table 
With honey and chicken and yellow cream, 

And have gathered roses and ferns and heather, 
And made her room like a fairy’s dream. 


Polly, my Polly! I’ve watched all day, 
Doing my work ina happy maze,— 
/’ve travelled down from that great hot town, 
And counted the mile-stones, glad to gaze 
On the dear old birches all a-quiver 
And the fields with the daisies gold and white, 
And the tangle of green on the edge of the river, 
I’ve laughed to see them with Polly’s sight. 
Down the hollow and up the rise, 
The old stage coach has rumbled along, 
Climbing our hills that melt in the skies, 
Skirting_our brooks so swift and strong. 
Polly, my Polly, home from college, 
Coming back to her Dad and me! 
Lish, as you drive, just tell the neighbors, 
They’Il all be glad as glad can be. 
Father, here, quick with the lantern, please, 
The stage is turning in at our lane, 
I feel the blood growing weak at my knees, 
I’m 4 4 with joy, ’tis love’s sweet pain. 
Oh! here is my girl, she flies to mother, 
Straight as ever a bird to her nest, 
Darling, my Polly, ’twas lonesome without you, 
Welcome to them that love you best. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


DEVOTED TO HER BELIEF. 


Within an hour’s journey by steamer from 
Zurich, under the shadow of the hills, lies the 
village of Minnedorf. Years ago this hamlet, 
peaceful, uneventful and out of the path of travel, 
became the field of religious and legal strife, as 
well as the Mecca for incurables from all parts of 
Europe. 

There lived here a family by the name of Trudel, 
who, before their reputation became continental, 
were known, if at all, for being poor and devotedly 
religious. Dorothea was one of a large family of 
children. She was a fine, handsome girl, of strict 
religious habits, but given in her youth, until she 
was twenty-two, to a variety of girlish pleasures. 
Then her most intimate friend, who, like herself, 
was passionately addicted to dancing, fell suddenly 
ill and died. From that time Dorothea became 
earnest and quiet in manner, spiritually thought- 
ful and quiet. 

She was a worker in flowers, and when she was 


thirty-seven years old, had many girls employed | 


under her. It was at this time that the events 
happened which made her famous. 

Several of the girls she employed were taken ill. 
She nursed them unselfishly, and prayed with 
them often.. The sickness resisted medical treat- 
ment and became apparently hopeless. She then 
concluded to ask what prayer could do, seeing that 
medical skill was unavailing. Impressed by this 
question, she knelt by the bedsides of her sick 
people and prayed for them. Many of them 
recovered. 

Soon afterward, a disease broke out in the 
village. It baffled the physicians. But wherever 
it was found, there Dorothea nursed and prayed, 
and in many instances the patients were cured. 
Soon her fame became so extended that people 
came from neighboring villages to be healed by 
her. Then the local physicians intervened. Law- 
suits followed, and a fine for illegally practising 
as a physician was inflicted upon her. But at last 
the supreme court reversed all other decisions, 
and left her free in her attempts to heal as her 
convictions dictated. 

By this time the woman's fame had spread 
abroad, and it became necessary for her to have 
a hospital to accommodate the patients who 
flocked to her from all over Europe. Her law of 
healing seemed to be twofold. First she prayed. 
But the second condition was more important in 
her mind. The patient must turn his heart 
toward God. Her theory was that healing of the 
body went hand in hand with healing of the mind 
and heart. - Often there was no improvement 
perceptible in patients until they acknowledged 
and bewailed their sinful lives. Disease was to 
Dorothea’s biblical mind the natural outcome of 
sin, and both must be cured simultaneously. 

An artisan came to her hospital nearly dead of 
a malignant disease. He attended the daily Bible 
readings which Dorothea conducted, and learned 
from them on what she based her belief as to 
where improvement must first begin. The record 
says that from the day he confessed his sins his 
disease began to abate. Still it lingered, threat- 
ening ominously to return with fatal results. He 
was told that until he acknowledged and re- 
nounced one sin that he had hitherto concealed 
he could not hope to be restored to health. In 
the end the confession was made and the sin 
renounced, and it is declared that he became 
cured in body as he was in soul. 

There are many similar instances, too thor- 
oughly authenticated in Dorothea’s wonderful life 
not to be accepted as true. 

During this good woman’s last night on earth, 
and indeed during the last few days of her life, 
she prayed constantly, apparently fearful lest she 
should not fill the precious moments with blessings 
for the needy. No wonder she could heal. Some 
one has said that she resembled the battery of an 
electricale machine. From the love of Christ 
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manifested in her a living power went forth. A 
| clergyman, who sought her to learn the source of 
| her marvellous gift, asked, ‘‘What is her power? 
| Is it magic?’’ After a week’s thoughtful obser- 

vation, he answered his own question. ‘Hers is 

the magic of love,’’ he said. 
| Are we right in thinking that this extraordinary 
history is too exceptional for an example? Hardly. 
We may be sure that unless we have faith and 
love, and consecration, we cannot expect to 
| benefit, even in a minor degree, souls waiting to 
be helped toward God and heaven. 


~ 
> 


| 

| 

APPALLING FACTS. 

| 

| At the great naval battle off the Yalu River last 

| year the Chinese iron-clad battle-ship, Chen Yuen, 
was commanded by an American, named Philo 

| MeGriffen, a graduate of the Naval Academy at 

| Annapolis. Captain McGriffen, who has but lately 

| recovered in part from injuries received in this 

already historic battle, gives many strikingly inter- 

esting details illustrative of the terrible nature of 

a modern naval engagement between iron-clads. 

| In a recent conversation he said : 





character of battle inside armor-plated steam- 
vessels, where space and air are necessarily much 
| restricted and confined. The din made by the 
| impact of heavy ———e against the thick metal 
| sides is frightful beyond description, and seems to 
| shake one’s very life. I wore cotton in both ears, 
| but am still somewhat deaf. 
| “Ags the Japanese war-ships were faster than 
the Chen Yuen, we made all steam possible to 
secure speed for our evolutions. From being so 
| closely shut, the engine-room and fire-room became 
intolerably hot; yet the engineers and stokers 
stuck to their posts, even after the temperature 
rose to two hundred degrees Fahrenheit! The 
skin of their hands and arms was actually roasted, 
and nearly every man_ became blind from the 
searing of the outer membrane of the eye. 

“One of the enemy’s rapid-fire gun-shells struck 
an open gun-shield early in the fight, and glanced 
down through the port; seven gunners were killed 
and fifteen disabled by that one projectile. 

“Very soon I noticed that the Maxim gun up in 
the foretop on our military mast was silent, and 
saw a hole in the armor-plating around it. After 
the battle the officer and six men stationed there 
were found dead, shockingly mangled, all destroyed 
by a single shell from a rapid-fire gun. 

“Late in the action, after my hair had been 
burned off and my eyes so impaired by injected 
blood that I could see out of but one of them, and 
then only by lifting the lid with my fingers, it 
became necessary for me to observe for myself 
the position of the enemy’s ships. ‘ 

“As I groped my way around the protected deck, 
with one hand on the inside of the armor-plating, a 
hundred-pound shell struck and came through it 
about a foot and a half from where my hand rested. 

“Tn an instant my hand was so burnt that much 
of the skin stuck to the metal plate—from the 
sudden heat engendered by the blow. I was not 
aware that any fragment of the shell or armor 
struck me, but my clothing was rent to tatters by 
the detonation or concussion, as it seemed.” 

Captain McGriffen adds, “Despite much which 
has been said of the cowardice of the Chinese 
soldiers and sailors, I gladly bear testimony that 
the most of my crew aboard the Chen Yuen were 
as brave and faithful as'is possible for men to be.” 


ms 
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PASTEUR AND THE SHEPHERD-BOY. 


The recent death of Louis Pasteur, and the 
extraordinary honors paid to his memory by both 
the government and the people of France, recall 
the story of the shepherd-boy, Jean Baptiste 
Jupille, whose statue stands in front of the Pasteur 
Institute. Jupille was bitten by a rabid dog in 
July, 1885. At that time Pasteur’s discovery of a 
means of curing, or preventing, hydrophobia by a 
system of inoculation was a new thing, and young 
Jupille was one of the first patients to whom it 
was applied. He recovered, and was afterward 
employed as an attendant in the hospital established 
by Pasteur, and has remained there ever since. 


His statue was erected not merely as a memento 
of his cure by the new method, but also because 
there was a heroic element in his adventure with 
the dog. Jupille himself told the story in a modest 
manner to those who, out of curiosity, sought him 
just after Pasteur’s death. 

It was a holiday in the little village of Villers- 
Farlay in the Jura Mountains, where young Jupille 
lived, and the children had wandered out into the 
surrounding fields. Suddenly a mad dog made its 
appearance in a group who were playing near the 
spot where Jupille was watching his flock. The 
— ones fled crying, with the rabid animal at their 

eels. 

Jupille saw their peril, and having luckily a piece 
of whipcord in his hand, opeana upon the dog. 
Disregarding the wounds which its teeth inflicted 
he succeeded in binding the beast fast, and then 
with one of his wooden shoes he beat out its brains. 
Ilis hands were terribly lacerated, and the nails 
were torn from his thumbs—but he had saved the 
children. 

The news of Pasteur’s discovery had fortunately 
reached the ears of the mayor of the commune, 
and he instantly telegraphed to the great savant in 
Paris. Pasteur had the boy sent to the capital, 
inoculated hitm with the antirabic virus he had 
invented, and saved him as he had saved the 
children. 

Jupille, who is now about twenty-six years of 
age, was one of the sincerest mourners at the 
funeral of his benefactor. 

His name will always be remembered in connec- 
tion with one of the greatest physiological discov- 
eries of modern times. 
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TWO HARD QUESTIONS. 


How do birds soar without moving their wings? 
How do birds sink at will under water, without 
moving either wings or feet? These two questions 
are discussed by Mr. Giitke in his work upon the 
birds of Heligoland. He does not profess to answer 
them. Concerning the first he says: “Long-con- 
tinued observations have convinced me that birds 
must be endowed with a certain capacity for soar- 
ing or floating in the air, which is independent of 
the use of their external instruments of flight.” 


As a striking and indisputable example of soaring 
without wing-strokes and without the help of a 
favoring wind, he cites an observation upon a com- 
mon buzzard, which, when the observation began, 
was at an elevation of about two hundred feet. 

“I intentionally confined my attention to one 
individual. Without any motion of its wings, this 
bird mounted higher and higher. When it had 
reached an elevation of about four hundred feet, it 
made two or three strokes with its wings, and then 
soared upward without further wing movement. 

“There was a very light wind—in fact, almost a 
calm—and a light stratum of white cirrus clouds, 








| 
| “You can form little conception of the awful 





miles high, covered the sky. 
direction of the axis of its body, or even its 
zontal position, the bird soared vertically upward, 
and in the course of a minute reached a height of 
at least a thousand feet; and still continuing in its 
upward course, finally disappeared from view in 
the noonday sky, in company with twenty or thirty 
other birds of the same species.” 

Equally difficult of explanation, as Mr. Giitke 
thinks, is the power possessed by loons, grebes, 
cormorants, and similar birds, of immersing them- 
selves gradually in water without diving. All these 
birds, whether alive or dead, float upon the water 
80 lightly as to make but a slight depression in it. 
How then are they able to sink at will? 

The fact of their so doing is well known to all 
collectors and sportsmen. Ordinarily the bird sinks 
to avoid an coy. but Mr. Giitke once saw a 
cormorant in the Zoélogical Gardens at Hamburg 
exercise the power for another purpose. 

To catch some of the swallows that were skim- 
ming over the pond, the cormorant immersed itself 
till only its head remained above the surface. The 
swallows, suspecting nothing, frequently came 
close to it, and when the cormorant thought it could 
reach one of them, it protruded its neck and made 
a snap at it. After four or five unsuccessful 
attempts, it actually caught one of the birds, and 
swallowed it after giving it a few shakes in the 
water. Then it immersed its body as before, and 
continued its hunt. 
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THE OLD YEAR IS DYING. 


The old year is aime, the sere woods are sighing, 
Alas! how the desolate north wind grieves! 
The last fragile blossom is dead on his bosom, 
is grave-clothes are weaving of withered leaves, 
The noon-day is paling, the twilight is failing, 
The cold creeps stealthily under the eaves. 





The chimney is roaring, the bright sparks are soaring, 
The frost-breath is thick on the window pane. 

The hedges are drifted, their bare tops uplifted, 
The lean hare lies frozen and stiff in the lane. 

The fog on the river falls darker than ever, 
The boatman peers out for the beacon in vain. 


CHARLES LoTIN HILDRETH. 
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LACONIC POLICEMAN. 


The examination of police roundsmen by the 
board of police commissioners of New York, in 
connection with that board’s recent investigations, 
has developed many queer phases of character. 
Few of the men show any reluctance to relate 
their own brave achievements; but one day Presi- 
dent Roosevelt examined a roundsman of German 
nativity who had this rare quality. 


“Roundsman,” asked the president, “who pro- 
moted you?” 

“De board have done it,” answered the mati. 

“But at the instance of which commissioner?” 

“Nod any; de board have done it.” 

“Well, | want to know the exact reason for your 
promotion.” 

“Maybe it vas because I safed a voman and some 
chiltren from a house vat burn down.” 

“Oh, indeed! And have you ever done anything 
else of that kind?” 

“No ” 


“Were you ever hurt in 

“Vonce I proke my leg.’ 

“How?” 

“Runaway.” 

“What became of the runaway?” 

“I stopped id.” 

“Ever hurt otherwise?” 

“Vonce.” 

“And how was that?” 

“T haf a bullet in me.” 

“How did you get it?” 

“A an Pad 

“What Became of the gang?” 

“Arresded. De leader haf ten vears.” 

“How many arrests have you made during the 
last year?” 

“I don’d know, sir.” 

“Cannot kate give us an idea?” 

“I don’d know how many in a year. 
seventy last month.” 

“That will do, officer.” 

New York paper says that the remarks made 

by the president of the commission did not indicate 
that the policeman had seen his last promotion. 


the service?” 
. 


I haf made 
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A FINE REMITTED. 


Hear both sides before rendering a verdict. 
Such is the lesson of a pleasant story related by 
the Washington Star concerning a former police 
justice of that city. The late Judge Snell was fond 
of croquet, and when not busy with his official 
duties was often found, with mallet in hand, 
engaged in his favorite game. One morning a boy 
was brought before him, charged with playing ball 
in the street. The policeman who had made the 
arrest swore that he had caught the boy in the act. 


“Fine the boy five dollars,” said the judge. 
“This ball-playing on the street must be stopped.” 

The boy’s father was present, and suggested to 
the judge that he would like to question the police- 
man a little before the fine was imposed, so Judge 
Snell ordered the ——- into the witness-box 
again. After a little close questioning, the officer 
finally admitted that the boys were playing ball in 
a vacant lot, and this boy had knocked the ball out 
into the street. 

“Make that fine two dollars, Mr. Clerk,” said 
Judge Snell; “the case is not quite so bad as I 
thought it was.” 

“But, your honor,” said the boy’s father, “not 
long ago up on Twelfth Street, I saw a game of 
croquet in which a high court ofticial was engaged, 
and I saw that official spitefully knock his oppo- 
nent’s ball clear across the street, and —’”’ 

“Take off that other two dollars, Mr. Clerk; I 
don’t believe this boy was doing wrong, after all.” 
And the judge lay back in his chair and laughed 
heartily asshe remembered what a whack he gave 
his opponent’s ball in the game referred to. 


* 
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HOW TWO THIEVES WERE CAUGHT. 


In August last a thief entered the house of Mr. 
E. W. Kemble, New Rochelle, N. Y., took a large 
amount of silverware, and made his escape without 
awakening any one. Doubtless he felicitated him- 
self upon having made a “good haul.” But he 
“reckoned without his host.” Mr. Kemble is an 
artist, and by means of his professional skill, applied 
in a manner which no reader is likely to anticipate, 
the burglar was discovered and brought to justice. 


When Mr. Kemble rose the next morning, he 
noticed the print of a bare foot on the pineee, and 
on going through the house found that it had been 
robbed. Forthwith he made a careful sketch of 
the burglar’s footprint. Copies of the picture were 
sent to all the police stations in the county and in 
New York City, together with a description of the 
stolen property. 

A man named Bannon was by and by caught 
trying to 
shop, and was arrested. 
of the burglary, and told some plausible story 
about the manner in which the silver had come into 
his possession; but when the police took off his 








awn the silverware in a New York pawn. | 
He denied all knowledge | 


Without con the | shoe and stocking, and compared his foot with the 
ori- | drawing of the robber’s footprint, the case was 


clear, and the man confessed. Two months after 
the burglary he was sentenced to Sing Sing prison 
for fourteen years. 

This was not the first time that Mr. Kemble’s 
pencil had served the ends of justice. Two years 
ago his sleeping-room was entered by a burglar, 
who at the point of.a revolver obliged the artist to 
give up a gold watch and a roll of bills. 

When the villain had gone, Mr. Kemble drew a 
portrait of him from memory, and as a result he 
was soon captured. He, too, is in Sing Sing, and 
hereafter burglars are likely to “fight shy” of Mr. 
Kemble’s dwelling. 


* 
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SAVING THE PUMP. 

“I have just come from ’Mandy Strout’s,” said 
Mrs. Brown, dropping wearily into a chair and 
fanning herself with her wide hat. “I aint pre- 
pared to say "Mandy is touched in the head, not 
yet, but I do say she’s certainly odd.” 

“How’s ’Mandy getting along?” asked her com- 


panion. 
“Hard. Getting along just the hardest way 
»0ssible. It’s discouraging trying to make her 


ive easy.” 

“What has she done now—washed the barn 
floor?” 

“No. Worse. You remember when Jud was 
here this summer he said it was a shame for his 
mother to lift water out of that old well, and being 
as he was a plumber, he spent his whole vacation 
and a good deal of money piping water into the 
house and putting a pump in the sink. It was 
just as handy as could be, and*he went off to the 
city feeling real proud. . 

“Now I was down there this morning, and found 
her lugging water out of the old well. I talked up 
smart to her, and what do you think she said?” 

The pause was ostensibly made for possible 
conjectures, but in reality to give weight to the 
coming statement. 

“She said she wanted to keep the brass good and 
bright on the — », so Jud would find it just as 

ood as new when he comes home. I labored with 
ner, and talked pretty plain, but I couldn’t turn her; 
and when we went into the kitchen, there was the 
sony 4 wrapped up in newspapers to keep it clean. 
— took them off to show me how bright she had 


ept it. 
“T told her it would be a real comfort to her when 
she was laid up with a broken back to know the 
pump was in good order; and do you believe it, 
she looked at me as innocent as a child, and says 
‘Won’t it?’ I couldn’t trust myself to speak, so 
just come off home. I declare somebody ought to 
write to Jud!” and Mrs. Brown began to work 
briskly, as if to drown her unpleasant reflections. 


* 
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WHAT THE HORSES THOUGHT. 


The unanimous opinion of three horses was once 
more convincing than that of many times that 
number of human beings, according to a story in 
Harper’s Magazine. The question at issue, more- 
over, was one of architectural design, such a ques- 
tion as might seem at first thought to be quite 
foreign to any equine understanding. 


Mr. B. built himself a house some years ago. 
The architecture was simple, as a friend said, “to 
a riotous degree.” It was correspondingly pure, 
and the house was correspondingly comfortable. 
The effect of the lines, however, upon the untutored 
mind was not impressive. A friend visiting Mr. 
B.’s town, inquiring the way to the house, was told 
by the boy of whom he asked the question, to “go 
*bout a—well, a mile, till you come to a house ‘at 
—_ a barn, only it aint a barn, an’ that’s 
lisn.’ 

B. enjoyed the description, and reported it to his 
architect, who made a few remarks about public 
taste which would have offended public taste very 
much to hear. 

“That’s their verdict,” said the architect, “but 
what does it amount to? It simply —” etc., etc. 

Two weeks later three friends of B. rode up 
from town on horseback, entered the grounds, and 
stopped before the house. One of them dismounted 
and rang the bell, and B. himself opened the door. 

“Whoa!” cried all the three riders at once. 

B. almost swooned. 

The horses had tried unanimously to walk in. 

They recognized the simplicity of the architect- 
ure, and the architect himself has had to admit 
that popular taste sometimes receives endorsement 
from unexpected quarters. 
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SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


While there is undoubtedly great beauty to be 
found in the wonderful old tapestries to be seen in 
some of the European castles, their designs are 
not always clear to the uninitiated admirer. A 
party of young women going through an English 
castle, were shown a celebrated piece of tapestry, 
for which the castle is famed. 


Their guide was an elderly spinster of grim 
aspect, who conducted them about the great house 
with much solemnity, making appropriate remarks 
on each of the treasures she exhibited. At last, 
pointing to several groups of figures on the tapes- 
try, she,said, addressing the eldest of the group of 
visitors, whom she had treated with somewhat 
more of graciousness than the others: 

“These, miss, represent scenes in the life of 
Jacob.” 

“Oh yes, how interesting!” said the young 
woman, looking doubtfully at one group where 
two figures in dingy raiment were represented in 
close proximity to each other. “Now I suppose,” 
she said, after some moments of careful inspection, 
smiling confidently at the stern show-woman, “I 
suppose that is Jacob kissing Rachel.” 

“No, miss,” said the elderly female, with an air 
of mingled pity and contempt, ‘them be Jacob and 
the angel wrestling.” 


— 
MATTER-OF-FACT. 


A Philadelphia business man tells a story to one 
of the papers of his own city which, he thinks, 
indicates a want of humor on the part of the people 
of Chicago. The Philadelphia man was in Chicago. 
He expected a money-order letter in a day or two, 
and to avoid trouble about identification, he went 
to the post-office clerk, and said to him: 


“T am expecting a money-order to the amount of 
—— dollars, and my name is ——. Here are a lot 
of letters addressed to me from a good many 
places, with all the postmarks @n them; so that 
you see if I am not the man I claim to be, I must 
have murdered that man and possessed myself of 
his letters, and am now personating him. As that 
is not likely, you must admit that I am the man.” 

He went away. In a few days the money-order 
came, and the Philadelphian came around to get it 
cashed. He expected to find the clerk all ready 
for him, but at first the clerk did not recollect him. 
Presently the Philadelphia man succeeded in 
recalling himself*to the clerk’s memory. 

“Oh yes,” he said, quite seriously; ‘“you’re the 
man that murdered the other one!” 

As he paid over the money, however, the Phila- 
delphia man had no cause to complain. 
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LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Miles Standish bold commanded 
The Mayflower when she landed, 
And a very brave man was he. 
But it must have been a shock 
To land on Plymouth Rock, 

By the side of a winter sea. | 


And I really do declare 
I am glad I was not there, 
For trouble and hardships were plenty, 
And hunger, pain and cold, 
For those Pilgrim Fathers bold, 
In 1620. . 
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A BIT OF CHRISTMAS FOLLY. 

“I want to,” said Molly, with tears in her | 
brown eyes. 

‘“‘Nonsense,”’ said mamma. 

‘“‘Nonsense!"’ repeated Aunt Julia, emphati- 
cally. ‘*I don’t see what puts such ideas in the 
child’s head.” 

Molly went to the window and looked out again. | 
There were one, two, three,—yes, four cats,—a | 


black and white, a maltese, a gray and white, and | back; they helped themselves, every one. 
one wee, jet-black kitten, ali looking so forlorn and | the cats kept coming, too, more and more. 


dejected. Molly glanced around at her own pet 
kitten cuddled in the rocking-chair before the fire, 
and sighed. 

“T want to,’ she said again. ‘I’d rather than 
anything else. I'd go without a single present if I 
only could, mamma. They're such pitiful objects, 
without any homes or anybody to love and pet 
them."’ 

Mamma turned her head to hide a smile. 

“That isn't your lookout,” said Aunt Julia. 
“Let other people take care of their own cats.” 

“But these haven’t got any people,” persisted 
Molly, her red lip grieved and drooping, ‘‘they’re 
Stray ones. And I'm their people as much as 
any, Auntie Ju, because I belong to the Band of 
Mercy. And I can’t bear to think they won’t 
have any Christmas at all, poor things. Oh dear! 
I don’t see why God makes so many cats.” 

“But we can’t feed them, dear,”’ said mamma, 
pitying the little girl’s real distress. ‘“We should 
have the back yard full all the time.” 

“So it is, any way,” urged Molly eagerly, be- 
ginning to catch a ray of comfort. ‘And it would 
only be for once. O mamma, can’t I?” 

“Wait till to-morrow—” said mamma, and what 
more she might have said will never be known, 
for at that moment Uncle Van pushed the portiére 
aside. He had been in the sitting-room trying to 
get a nap. 

“Might get more sleep in a sawmill,” he grum- 
bled, laughingly. “Come and help me put on 
my overcoat, Patty Periwinkle.” 

When Molly danced back from the hall a few 
minutes later her face was shining with pleasure. 
She sat down demurely to her work of finishing 
a Christmas “clean shave” for papa, but more 
than once she burst into a soft little fit of laughter 
at nothing at-all. 


| it fun ?” 





There was a great deal of whispering going on | 
between Uncle Van and Molly that afternoon, | 


and a good part of the time was spent in the 
basement storeroom. 

“Van humors that child to death,”’ said Aunt 
Julia. ‘1 wonder what they’re up to now.” 

She knew next morning. Promptly at eight 
o'clock, when everybody was saying ‘Merry 
Christmas !’’ to everybody else, a breezy call rang | 
through the house : 

“QO mamma, papa, Auntie Ju—everybody! 
Come quick—see what's in the back yard!” 

There was a grand rush to the windows. “I 
declare!’’ cried Aunt Julia, who was the first to 
find her voice, ‘‘I should say—cats!"’ 

So would almost anybody with eyes. The back 
yard seemed almost alive with them, big cats and 
little cats, of every color under the sun. There 
were a baker’s dozen at least. And right in the | 
middie of the yard, fastened so firmly that od 
amount of pulling could tip it over, was a little | 
tree not more than three feet high, but hung with 
everything that cats like best to eat, except cream. 

“Uncle Van thought of the tree,’’ cried Molly, | 
dancing for joy. ‘Wasn't he splendid? He said 
it would be better than a dinner because the things | 
would last longer if they were tied on. Sach 
starved pussies can't be expected to be polite, you | 
know. The bones have got lots of meat on them, 
chicken and all kinds; Uncle Van got them at a) 
restaurant. And we've got enough to fill the tree | 
up again, so we’re going to let it be all day. Isn't 








It certainly was. Even the cats seemed to enjoy 
the sport, and one big black and white fellow | 
looked as though he were laughing. At first they | 
didn’t quite know what to make of it, and walked 
around, or sat down at a safe distance, sniffing | 
the air; but after a minute there was no hanging | 


Es «i 


ali} 


After the Christmas Tree—A_ dreadful 


“How do you suppose cat news travels so 
fast ?”’ asked Molly, bubbling over with glee. 

“By the air-line,”” laughed Uncle Van; ‘and 
they hear it with their noses.” 

“Such folly!’ said Aunt Julia, laughing too, 
in spite of herself. 

But nobody agreed with her. By and by, when 
they were quite alone, mamma took her little 
daughter’s face between her hands, and stooped 
to drop a kiss on Molly's forehead. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loves them all,” 


she quoted softly. 
Molly. 


Which meant a great deal to 
Apa CARLETON. 
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WHITE PICTURES. 


Little frost-flowers on the pane, 
Little snow-stars in the air, 

Winter brings to us again 
Lovely pictures everywhere. 


* ° 
> 





HAROLD'S RACE WITH THE 
CUCKOO. 

‘Harold! Harold!” called mamma, in despair. 
“It’s time to get up! You'll be late for break- 
fast !’’ 

“Yes; ina minute,’ answered Harold. Then 
he turned over and went sound asleep again. 

**I don't see what makes Harold so tired,’’ said 
mamma, as she poured the coffee into the dainty 


And | 





cups beside her. 

“Christmas vacations,’ laughed papa; ‘and 
Christmas concerts and Christmas presents, like 
skates, for instance!’ 

“That's so,”’ said mamma, musingly, “I should 


think he would be tired! I only wish he hada 
clock that struck the hours, and maybe then he 
would wake up better!” 

All the answer papa made was: 

“Hm! I have an idea!”’ 

When mamma put Harold to bed she said she 
hoped her little boy would begin the new year by 


| being in his seat when breakfast was ready. 


“If I had only had an alarm-clock,"’ declared 
Harold, ‘I'd just pop out of bed in a second !”’ 

The next morning the New Year’s sun peeped 
into Harold’s window and shone right into his 
face, but he never woke up nor moved. | 

Then its bright rays touched the glass face of 
an oaken clock that hung upon the wall. 

The hour-hand had reached seven, the minute- 
hand twelve, and out jumped a cute little bird. 

He stood on the edge of the wooden balcony 
and sang, “Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo!’ seven 
times, as loud and fast as he could. 

Harold jumped up in a hurry, his brown eyes | 
winking and blinking as he did so, but the cuckoo 
was too quick for him. He bowed his tiny head 
and went swiftly back to his house, and the only 
thing Harold heard now was, ‘Tick, tock, tick, 
tock,” as the pendulum swung evenly to and fro. 

“It’s such a surprise!’ exclaimed Harold, 
delightedly, ‘“‘and that cuckoo is a dandy! But 
he’s so quick! Why, mamma, he was all in his 
house "fore I got out of bed! But I'll beat him 


| to-morrow morning, you just see if I don’t!" | 


The next morning mamma heard a great 
scrambling in Harold’s room, and before the 
cuckoo had finished his song Harold was standing 
in her doorway, his face beaming with delight as 
he said, excitedly : 

“TI beat, mamma, by two songs, and to-morrow | 
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Mistake ! 


I'm going to beat him more. It’s ‘most as ‘citing 
as a Fourth of July race; but that cuckoo bird 
sha’n’t beat me one single time—ever!"’ | 

And he didn’t, for every morning mamma 
hears that great scrambling, and she knows it is | 
Harold and the cuckoo trying a race; and another 
thing she knows is that Harold will beat, for he 
always does! MARGARET DANE. 


++ 


SOMEBODY’S COMING. 


Lo! Somebody’s coming, he’s far on the way, 
And nearer he comes with the light of each day, 
Like a cloud in the heavens, so gently he steals, 
Yet true as a clock move his chariot-wheels! 


Yes,—Somebody’s coming,—no power can stay 
The march of his steeds, or his journey delay; 
He’ll come just in time, not a minute too soon; 
He travels as well in the night as the noon! 


He’ll come with a cargo of treasures and joys, 
With beautiful maidens, and brave, gallant boys; 
And let each one stay just a month and no more, 
When another slips in through the wide-open door. 


And each winsome maid is bedecked as a queen, 
In garlands of flowers and kirtle of green, 

But royally grand as a monarch, each Jad 

In ermine and jewels is gorgeously clad! 


And royally, too, will he hold his gay court, 
With many a gamesome and frolicsome sport, 
And each charming maid will enchant you her while | 
With fruits and bright blossoms as sweet as her | 
smile. 


Yes, Somebody’s coming,—at twelve of the clock, 

With never a ring at the door, or a knock, 

As old Ninety-five totters out on his sticks 

A young stranger enters,—behold, Ninety-six! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


a 








Jimmy, in distress: ‘Sister has gone away and | 
Miriam says I must call her ‘Sister’ now, and now | 
I want to know who’s going to be Miriam ?”’ 
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1S SCRAGK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 
Aunt Classa. 


Who does not know me, with my fun, 
My frolic and my toys, 
Is surely the unluckiest 
Of little girls and boys. 


2. 
SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 


Supply the missing words in the following quota 
tions; their initials will spell a seasonable word 
“——— no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears.” 
ses and forfeited to cares forever.” 
“—- hath twenty pair of eyes.’ 





“—— man shift for all the rest and let no man 
take care of himself.” 
3. 
BLANKS. 


Fill the blanks in each of the following with 
different words made of the same four letters: 


1, There was a —— to mark the —— where the 
peddler used to —— to sell —— to use in the kitchen, 
and —— for the children. 

2. John gave me a ——, and [ sat down to —— it, 
while we watched the farmers —— the grain and 
the canary eat seed. 

3. I read an —— in the paper that a —— of attar 





of roses would —— fragrance enough in a short 
— to perfume a large room, 

4. As I stood with my hand on the horse’s —, I 
spoke his —— and praised him. Then the deacon 
said —— heartily, as if he were in meeting, although 
he did not —— to. 

5. We drove through the ——, and I watched them 
the horses with a great —— of hay, and then 
—— them to the barn. 

6. Charles went with his —— to buy some —. 
On the way he met a — of horses and a — bear. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





The primals spell something that belongs to May, 
the finals spell a final. 


Cross-words: 1. A 2 


yalatable dish. 2. A famous 
river. 3. The acid of the sorrel. 4. Complete. 5. 
A resinous substance. 6. One of an Asiatic tribe. 


7. Aconfederacy. 8. Toil. 


5. 

PUZZLE. 
My first, alone, a question asks; 
My second, in the days of old, 
Held Joseph’s cup within its fold; 
My third might be the king of casks; 
My fourth, the curfew tolled for day. 
My whole’s an awful bore, you know, 
For minutes ten I’ve found it so. 
And now the answer tell, I pray. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


Lo, in my first such power lies 

Both joy and woe it multiplies; 

Whatever it may be beside, 

My second is the actor’s guide; 

Does the “Last Minstrel” thrill your heart? 

’Tis in my third he clothes his art; 

The man of letters, should his form complete 

Turn to my fourth, might show a little heat; 

As for my fifth, should you the prayer-book search, 
You'll find for it most prayers are read in church. 


My whole in ancient times was thought 
To be with healing power fraught. 


7. 
UNMINED METALS. 


1. Is your basil very fragrant? 

2. Hold up Latin umbrellas when you are in the 
Latin Quarter. 

3. Yes, sir, on every page there are mistakes. 

4. Is there alum in umber paint? . 

5. The lamer cur yelped all night. 














AFFAIRS AT That Said | 
Pasha, a liberal and respected Turkish statesman, 
should feel compelled to seek refuge in the British | 
embassy at Constantinople, indicates the disturbed 
condition of affairs in the Turkish capital. It 
seéms to have been uncertain whether the sultan 
was seeking Said Pasha to reéstablish 
Grand Vizier, or to take his life. 
himself believed his life to be in danger, and it 
was not until he had received assurances from the 
representatives of the powers that he left his 
refuge with the British ambassador and returned 
to his own house. The combined pressure of the 
powers overcame the reluctance of the sultan to 
permit each of them a second guard-ship in the 
Dardanelles, and he signed the necessary firmans. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. — 


Tue Kurps.—The Kurds, who have been the 
chief agents in the massacres of Armenians in 
Asiatic Turkey, are a savage race, estimated to 


number from one to three millions, and concen- | 
live among 


trated largely in Kurdistan. They 
the mountains and are of two distinct types, the 
warrior caste and the agriculturists. They differ 
in so many particulars that the agriculturists are 
thought to. represent a conquered race. The 
Kurdish language is Indo-Germanic, and is coarse 
and harsh. For written 
employ Persian or Arabic. Their instincts are 
predatory, and they are cruel; yet they are 
credited with rs and other good traits. 


A New Justice or THE SUPREME CovuRT.— 
President Cleveland has appointed Judge Rufus 
W. Peckham, of New York, to “be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, to succeed the late 
Howell E. Jackson. The Senate confirmed the 
nomination unanimously. Judge Peckham has 
been for nine years a judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals, and is a son of the judge of | 
the same name who was lost at sea more than | 
twenty years ago. It was the brother of the 


newly-appointed justice, Wheeler H. Peckham of | 


New York, whose nomination to the Supreme 


Court was rejected in 1894 for political reasons. | 


Judge Peckham is fifty-seven years old. 


Cupan SuGar Estates.—Recent orders of the | 


Moreen Skirts 


Cuban insurgent General Gomez seriously affect 
the interests of American owners of sugar estates 
in Cuba. General Gomez has ordered the total 
destruction of all sugar plantations and the 
burning of their cane; and has directed that all 
persons found aiding the sugar factories shall be 
shot as traitors. The excuse given for this policy 
is that it is necessary to cripple the Spanish 


government by depriving it of the large revenue | 
The insur- | 


which it derives from Cuban sugar. 
gent threat is understood to apply only to those 
sugar plantations on which the order to grind no 
cane is disregarded. 


AGAInst LyncHING.—The messages which the 


governors of Georgia, Alabama and Virginia have | 


sent to the legislatures of their respective states 


denouncing lynch law are an encouraging indica- | 
Governor | 
O'Ferrall, of Virginia, urges the legislature to | 


tion of improved public sentiment. 


pass an act requiring every county or city to pay 


a fixed sum into the state treasury, for the benefit | 
of the school fund, for every lynching which may | 
He would have the cost | 


occur within its limits. 
of furnishing military protection to a prisoner 
refunded to the state by the community in which 
the man’s safety is threatened. He also recom- 


mends affixing the death-penalty to certain crimes | 


which have most frequently provoked lynching. 
DergaT OF ITALIANS IN AByYSSINIA.— The 
attempt of Italy to strengthen and extend her 
protectorate over Abyssinia has suffered a severe 
check; a body of about twelve hundred Italian 
troops having been surprised by an overwhelming 
force of natives and almost annihilated. Italy 
has been engaged for ten years in establishing 
control over a part of the Red Sea coast. 


which Abyssinian trade finds its outlet, in 1885; 
and occupied Kassala, which is regarded as the 
key to the Sudan, in 1894. Her possessions on 
the coast have been formed into a colony known 
as Eritrea; and a treaty made in 1889 gave her 
a virtual protectorate over Abyssinia. 

AMBASSADOR BAYARD UNDER CRITICISM.— 
Our ambassador to England, Mr. Bayard, has 
been severely criticised for recent speeches in 
Boston, England, and in Edinburgh. In one 
speech Mr. Bayard declared that the President 
‘stood in the midst of a strong, self-confident and 
oftentimes violent people,” and that it took a 
strong man to govern the people of the United 
States. In another speech he described protection 
as ‘‘a form of socialism’? which had done more 
than any other single cause to corrupt public life, 
had “sapped the popular conscience,’”’ and had 
thrown legislation ‘into the political market 
where jobbers and chafferers take the place of 
statesmen.’’ These expressions provoked the 
introduction in Congress of resolutions of inquiry, 
and even a proposition for impeachment. 


him as | 
Said Pasha | 


characters the Kurds | 
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| Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably ony’ 
ledged the purest and best. 


aintaeguiaitiantdnmatiion 
| “30 years in my family,’ Cutler’s Vegetable | 
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| Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. [ Adv. | 
| 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
| the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. [ Adv. 








QTA MPS. 100 diff., Venezuela,etc.,l0c. Agts. wtd. 50 p.c. 


List free. C. .Stegmann, 5941 Cole Brilant Av., St.Louis, Mo. | 





A $100 BICYCLE TO EVERYBODY. 


See The Illustrated American, the most beauti- 
ful and widely read Ly weekly A oy world. 
ffice 401 East 23d St., New Y¥ 
SUBSCRIPTION CANVASSERS WANTED. 







The very latest a tie. 
A Handsome Present. fener cetet ie Mh 


prepaid, 50c. Davenport Suspender Co., Davenport, lowa. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSA 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scale rrry & Lf palling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Dru 


















| PRINTING OUTFIT 10c,. 


Young or old 
have fun and 
make money 
printing for 
others. Type- 
setting easy by 
Sull printed 
instructions. 


= -9Money Sayer 


small newspaper. Cata- 

<A a ag ~~ type 

. aot &c. from 
maker KELS GO. Meriden, Conn 

















Boys: For fun send for a 1 5 cts 
SPIDER Catching Fly, . 
GIR ou send for a 30 cts 
sac wot} Biertng | -~ er, ° 
send for a 
KATS Sharpener: 25 cts. | 
Send at Once. OAK NOVELTY COMPANY, Oak Park, Ill. 





| 
| 





1 or name, town 
Banke oe Ks Stared OP csiaie 6n, 15¢ 
>(BOYS OWN pock®! STAMP Sothing. beet 
= 50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from 13¢ up, 
RubberStampCo.A 1. NewHaven,Conn 


WALL PAPER. 


amples free from lar; A oper concern in U.S. 
KAVSER & ALLMAN °° °° Dhliada 
O you wish to complete your 

collection of postage-stamps’? 
rite to 


R. F. ALBRECHT & CO., 
90 Nassau St., New York City, 


for their approval sheets ; they are 
the best and cheapest in the mar- 
ke t. Complete catalogue, 50c., or 
free with the first purchase ot #1 
worth of stamps. 

References necessary. 


The only medicine known that will cure om 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twenty 
ne 


















years has _ never failed to cure any 
of Croup. Trial ckage by mail, 10 cents. ne X 
50c. Dr. BELDEN ROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 








. Rasy 
PAYMENT. 


We will send you for 30 
oy s’ trial in your home 

iano or Organ. If 
-t2 like it, we arrange 
easy pe ee - — 
ments. 


(BEETHOVEN| 


Pianos and Organs | 


are guaranteed for twenty- 
five years. With our plan 
any home imay possess a 
Piano or Organ. . 


Catalogue Free. 


| If you are interested send 
us a postal. 


BEETHOVEN P. & 0. CO., 


P. 0, Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 


| 





| From $159 up. 


(Oseeent 











adatan, $25 up. 
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Buys this Skirt of 
all-wool Moire 


| 98 Moreen. Full 


width, yoke band,3-inch ruffle, 


faced and bound. 
* $2.25} 


Same a. Se a — 
9-inch fioun 


Moreen Skirts are popular, 
stylish and serviceable. They 
afford enough stiffness to the 
fa dress Skirts tomake them set 

) out nicely without putting 
stiffening in skirts. 











Pistons BROS., 


New York City, N. Y. 





She | 
took possession of Massowah, the port through | 
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Don't Kick 


Have you joined The Don’t Kick Club? 


Non-sectarian, non-political, antagonizes no one; this | 
Button wins friends for the wearer and creates no end 
offun. Just wearing it makes you a “member.” Two 
of them make clever sleeve-buttons; and we also mount | 
them as stick-pins. Send 5 cents in stamps for one 


| outfit with 


| 
| 
| 


and also receive our memieomne illustrated catalog con- | 


taining pictures and prices of nearly 6,000 latest and | 
most popular artic leon "Of staple ond 


silverware and novelties. We are headquarters. 
WILSON BROTHERS, Manufacturing Jewelers, 


Mention Youth's Companion. Tremont Row, Boston. 


fancy jewelry, | 


| 
| 
| 


Sets any name in one minute ; prints 
500 ecards an hour. OU can make 
money with it. A font of pretty type, 
also Indelible Ink, arte Welder, ads 
| and Tweezers. Be inen Marker; 
worth $1. Sample ee for 10c. : 
stamps for postage on outfit. Same ; 
gures 15c._ Larger cates for Fosteting two 
| lines 25e. post. paid. 6b ERO & BRO 
Dept. No. 94 5 Cortlandt $ tad New York. 


TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 


IT is the only practicable and 
perfect driving lamp ever 








made. 

iz will not blow nor jar out. 
IT fooks a clear, white light. 
ooks like a locomotive head 


ight. 

It Sooke all the Meht a Cy 

ahead from 200 to 
IT burns kerosene. 

wa Send for Book. 

R. E. DIETZ CO., 
60 Laight Street, New York. 
“Dietz” ona lantern guarantees exce lienee and s afety. 
Mention Youth’s Companion and get special discount. 








ON 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS. 


: Has a Pad different from all | 
others, is cup shape, with self- 
adjusting Bz allin centre, adapts S€ elf | 
to all fnthe ex of the body, while the 
ball in the ~~ p Dresses back the 
does 
















ay and night, and a radical cure certain. 
easy, dur: ibleand cheap. Sent by mail. rere free. 
C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 1202 NIC AGO. 


Earn a Gold Watch! 


We wish % introduce our Teas 
and owder. 1 





to earn a WALTHAM GOLD 


ORATED DINNER SET; 200 Ibs. 

for a LADIES’ BICYCLE (High 

Grade ’95, » pp eu. tires). Send 
our full address on postal for 
Jatalogue and Oxter plank. 


- G. BAK 
Springtield - - _ = 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL BATTERIES. 


Best of all. The most complete and most ay 
wor in excellent quality for the price is The New 
ome Battery with Dry Cell. Noacids or liquids 
—always ready — clean — safe in any position — contains 
all needed appliances. Very convenientand easy to use 
about in travelling. They are very much pre- 
by physicians for patients’ use at home—on 
account of their reliability and general excellence. 
Their most remarkable tonic and soothing effects are 
found in treatment of rheumatism, severe headaches, 
sleeplessness, ete, Sen express prepaid to any 
art of United States on receipt of price, #10.00. 
rder through your druggist. 


Dr. Wells’ Electropathic Guide, 
a very useful and interesting } Ade posared with par- 
ticular reference to Hom snction ice in the use of 
Electric a. 100 es. willustrated, free to an 
address by mail. Mp pa & COMPANY, 
76 Cortlandt ated: RUNNY 


2 ™ B.& H. 


Best in Every Particular. 








fork, 








Our Little Book, FREE, 

telling more about the Lamp, 

and our other lines of Goods, 

Gas and Electric Fixtures, Art 
tal Goods, etc. 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
Philadelphia. 











DO 
YOU 


ant a Portrait of 


ASHINGTON 


Public are quite generally inter- 





“ Washington won for America her Liberties, 
Our Public School is their Defence.” 


**% * 


an engraving of 





x*k 





This is to Certify 


Stuart's 


Washington for our School. 


ested in the movement 

Schools for securing the portrait 
of WASHINGTON for their Schools. 
This Washington Certificate has been 
successfully used by pupils in hun- 
dreds of Schools in securing money 


that the holder has con- . : 
fora portrait. It is not uncommon for 
tributed......... cents . : : 
the pupils, by aid of these Certifi- 
toward the purchase of 


cates, to raise $10.00 inside of twenty- 


four hours. 
* 


The Best fr this purpose is 


* 








WASHINGTON CERTIFICATE. 


Oak it costs $10.00. 


Independence.”’ 


Elson’s reproduction 
Portrait of Stuart’s Washing- 


ton, which costs $5.00; framed in 


With each portrait of this edition we will give your School 
free a superb reproduction of the original Signers of the 


‘‘Declaration of 


x * &* 


Do You 2 Portrait of WASHINGTON for your School? If so, let us know it. 


Want 


* 


Washington’s 
Birthday 


School. 


+ 


We will send you FREE, 100 Washington Certificates, and other helps 
which will enable you to raise the money quickly. 


* 


will be an appropriate time to present this portrait to your 
If you ask it we will also send you a Programme of 
Exercises appropriate for that day. 
of starting the movement for your school? 


Who will have the honor 
If you will let us know we will give 


him a medal of honor when we send the picture. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 





Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Sell 50 Ibs. | 


25 Ibs. | 








Free: 
Hooks 


If your storekeeper hasn't the 
SINGER HOOK AND EYE—“The 
Hook That’s Flat’’— send your ad- 
dress on postal for free +4 to ¥ 





3 ae Hook and Eye Co. 
Rapids, Mich. 
KK KR KKK RRR REE 
THE CREAT ’ —_* 





‘MOST FASCINATING PUZZLE 


yet introduced. Can be solved seven ways, but some 

very bright people can’t do it. mally interesting to 

children and grown folks. At stationers, news stands, 

toy dealers, or send es 26 CENTS (stamps taken), for 
ts Can Make Big Money. 


puzzle, post-paid. 
A. H. PIERCE MFG. CO., 112 N. Green St., Chicago. 















Any F PIANO or ORGAN 
be shipped on free test 
2 be 30 days in your own 
h rom our fae- 
teries—no agents’ or dealers’ 
rofits to pay. Wh 
now for our New 
uvenir Catalogue. 
SPECIAL OFFER it you buy now we will 
sell yon, 8, a 660 Organ for only #2 Soya. 
ht Piano “ The Hoaschol id Fairy” re 
eranualiy only $160. . 
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Puritan Pins, _ a 

them, to forever convince you that 

they are the only pins that don’t bend 
American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Violin Outfit, *3.98. 


Stradivarius Violin, Brazil-wood bow, wood case, 1 set 
of strings, 1 box resin, regular price $8.00; special set 
complete, 83.98. 


86.00 Mandolins ° 82.98 
7.50 Banjos oe See 4.98 
6.00 Guitars i «4 3.38 
3.50 Accordions * * 1.98 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Streets, NEW YORK. 
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Tue Sprper-Tree.—Doctor Welwitsch, who | 


has recently explored the country about Cape 
Negro in Africa, tells of a curious plant called the 
spider-tree. It grows on windy plains, its stem 
attaining a diameter of four feet, although it does 
not exceed one foot in height. It puts out two 
leaves, each six or eight feet in length, and these 
are split by the whiffing of the wind into a number 
of stiff, narrow ribbons, bearing no little resem- 
blance to the legs of a gigantic spider. This 
resemblance becomes startling when a strong 
breeze puts the leg-like leaves into rapid motion, 
and the negroes shiveringly exclaim that the great 
spider is struggling to get loose. 


Tue OrIGIN oF SvGar.—‘*Who invented, or 
discovered, sugar ?’’ is a question that was recently 
asked in Germany, and the answer given was 
that sugar has been known since the dawn of 
history, but not in all countries. The Chinese 
appear to have delighted their palates with sugar 
for more than three thousand years, and it was 
known in India earlier than in Europe, being 
made from a juicy reed orcane. One of Alexander 
the Great’s generals carried sugar to Greece in the 
year 325 n.c., as Sir Walter Raleigh, some two 
thousand years later, carried tobacco from Vir- 
ginia to England. But even so late as 150 a. p. 
sugar was still a rarity in Greece. The famous 
physician Galen used it as a remedy for certain 
maladies. 
has remarkable sustaining power when eaten by 
those undergoing great fatigue. The invention 
of the first process for retining sugar is ascribed 
to the Arabs, and a Venetian merchant is said 
to have purchased the secret from them, and 
introduced the process in Sicily. The refining of 
sugar was first practised in England about 1659. 


Is THERE WATER IN THE Sun ?—Professor 
Janssen, the astronomer, has recently made a 
visit to the observatory on the summit of Mont 
Blanc, to make sure that the new telescope which 
has been carried there is uninjured. He took the 
opportunity to search in the spectrum of the sun 
for evidences of water in our great luminary. He 
found no such evidences. The very rare and dry 
air through which the observation was made, at 
the top of the mountain, gives this negative result 
much value. But it cannot be said that there is 
no water in the sun; only that none has yet been 
discovered in its constitution. 


Power or LigHtTNING.—The horse-power of a 


bolt of lightning, which struck a house in Klaus- 


thal, Germany, last summer, has been calculated 
by Dr. C. Grotteurtz at no less than 50,000, which 
is several times greater than the engine power of 
the mightiest ships. The calculation is based on 
the fact that the lightning instantly melted two 
large nails, a feat that it is said no furnace in 
existence could have accomplished. An electric 
current of 200 ampéres and 20,000 volts might 
have done the work in one second, but the light- 
ning did it in a very small fraction of a second. 


Twin Suns.—The star Alpha Centauri—the 
nearest star to the earth as far as we yet know— 


Recent experiments show that sugar 
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Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. 





White teeth.—“#rown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | {ure ee ewe 
World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 





The 
POCKET KODAK 


5 JMPERIAL 

” FRANUM 
_ §BABIES, well-fed and 
Cared-for, sleep-sweetly 


$5.% 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


for two 2-cent stamps. 








consists, as the telescope shows, of two suns, one 


of which is five or six times brighter than the 
other. But recent observations by Mr. Roberts 
at the Cape of Good Hope Observatory have led 
him to the conclusion that the two components of 
Alpha Centauri, much as they differ in brightness, 
are really nearly equal in weight. Together they 
are twice as heavy as our sun. It seems to follow 
from these facts that one of those twin suns is 
losing its light, and in the course of ages may 
become only a gigantic opaque planet, while its 
companion will still continue to blaze with solar 
splendor. 

Jack Frost HeLPep.—When the new speed- 
way near High Bridge on the Harlem River, New 
York, was under construction recently, a bed of 
quicksand interfered with the work by continually 
filling up the excavations. The difficulty was 
conquered by sinking a row of pipes forty feet 
deep in the wet sand and mud. Each pipe 
contained a smaller pipe, open at the bottom. 
Condensed air, forced into the smaller pipes, rose 
through the larger ones, and as the air expanded 
it absorbed heat to such a degree as to lower the 
temperature of the large pipes more than 40° 
below zero. This froze the quicksand, and thus 
prevented it from flowing. 


Successors To THE BurraLo.—Laments are 
‘Tequently heard concerning the disappearance of 
the buffalo from the plains of the West. Between 
1874 and 1879 it is estimated about four million 
buffaloes were killed in Texas, the Indian Terri- 
tory, Kansas and Nebraska, and from 1878 to 
1883 as many more perished in the Dakotas, 
Wyoming and Montana. But as a recent writer 
has pointed out, other animals have taken the 
place of the buffaloes; and the broad plains over 
which they roamed now support millions of 
domestic cattle, which are far more useful to man 
than the buffalo could ever have been. 





EVERY TABLET Grow-finely, ana run-the 


‘Gauntlet of childhood’s 


PEARS’ SOAP | ‘troubles very safely!! 


iskeptatleasttwelvemonths | § Sota by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
before it is sold. This can be | Freee enKecnrensieneentanrnnt 
said of no other Soap in the 
world, and good soap, like 
good wine, improves with 
You may keep Pears’ Soap 
for twenty years in any clim- 
ate, and it will never shrink. 
Every tablet will retain its 
original shape and every ball 
remain a perfect sphere— 
proof positive that there is 
no shrinkage, and that they 
are old and well-matured. 


Unequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 
Pears’ tttecthanit ever was. Cars’ 
There are soaps offered as substitutes for 


Pears’ which are dangerous—be sure you get 
Pears’. Sold by all druggists. 























YOU can’t tell a balky horse by Hy 
his looks and you're just as likely 
to be deceived in a bicycle. There’s 
no better guide when buying a 
wheel than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it'’s a 
guarantee of strength, speed and re- 
liability. A name that you can 








proudly point out to your friends. 


4 models. $85 and $100, fully guaranteed. For ehil- 
Gren and adults who want a lower price wheel the 
50, $60, $75. 


Defiance is made in 8 models, $40, $50. 
Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 

Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

Brancues: 

New York, San Francisco, 

Portland, Salt Lake City, 

Denver, Detroit, Toronto. 

























































































Are Made in the Largest and 
KtrSaa Best Equipped Bicycle Factory in the World. 


It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 
modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department — steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendent, master mechanic, ete.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
plant in the world—buy the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part 
under our own roof— hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle 
built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. 

INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 





MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


A. Slocum Company, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
181-183 PEARL STREET, 


New York, Nov. 15th, 1895. 

Readers of The Youth’s Companion:-- 
I have a reliable remedy for Consumption. 
its timely use thousands of hopeless cases 
have been already permanently benefited. 

So proof-positive am I of its power that 
I consider it my duty to send two bottles 
free to those readers who have consumption or 
any Lung Trouble, if they will write me their 
Express and Post-Office address. 
Sincerely, A. Slocum, 


Rupifoam 
FOR THE TEETH 
-. DELIGIOUSLY 


By 


M.C. 





PAS ar 
SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


EWHoYT&O2- 


LOWELL 
MASS. 
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CuPID'S DISCOVERY oF THE CHILDRENS FAVORITE DENTIFRICE 





671 


Two Thousand 
Grateful Patients 


rescued from the tortures of 


Asthma 


urge sufferers to consult Dr. Haves, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Their names and addresses, with 
book and blank for free examination, 


sent on application. 


Successful Treatment at Home. 












THE ONLY 


t Teakettle 


- onthe market that 
im oes not have 25 per 
ma cent. of lead in 
the lining —lead in 
solution is a most 
subtle poison 






















HEAVILY LINED WITH PURE TIN. 


|The ONLY Perfectly Safe Teakettle. 
Cost no more than others. Has every lat- 
|}estimprovement. Always absolutely safe. 


Ask your dealer for the “Rome” or send to 
us for Descriptive Circulars and Prices. 


ROME MFG. COMPANY, N 


Sanitary 





Rome, o Ye 

















AVA 
Sample al 
Free. So ft 
as Highly 


Absorbent, 
Entirely Free 
from Starch. . 


Fac- 
simile 


of package. 


Put Up In Hermetically Sealed Bags. 
Sold by Dealers, Write for Sample to 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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I Copco Soap inspires || 
confidence at the first 
glance. A handsomer 
cake of soap can’t 
be found than this 


perfect 


Made absolutely hygienic by ster- 
ilization and antiseptic bleach, . . . 
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It Zooks pure and zs 
as pure as it looks. 
You will buy it at 
sight. Your dealer 


sells it at 5c. a cake. 
Made by 


THE WN. K. FAIRBANK CO., 


New York, St. Louis. 
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The 
“ Elfin.” 


Artistic Effects 


|, 
in watches for shoulder 
or belt wear. 


Charming Shad- 
ings in enamel 
for evening 
gowns — 

light blue, pink, 


white or crim- 
son. 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 


WATERBURY, CONN. 





Send for our Catalogue, No. 11. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weary issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over of it—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made ina Post-Ottice Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN_ BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
—e to register letters whenever requested to 
dao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscrip’ Hons. © cnewale of subscriphons 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 

not be made. If subscribers do 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








LIGHT AND DISEASE. 


Two objections are commonly brought against 
the disinfectants recommended for general use: 
they are expensive and cannot be used promiscu- 
ously without more or less damage. It will be 
welcome news, therefore, that investigations are 
now going on, looking to some practical application 
of the well-known disinfecting properties of light. 

Various species of microbes have been examined 
to ascertain their power of resistance to the sun’s 
rays. For instance, Koch has shown that the germ 
of consumption can withstand the solar rays for 
only a short time. Cholera germs are easily ren- 
dered inert under the influence of direct sunlight, 
and other germs are susceptible, in varying degrees, 
to the same influence. 

Experiments have been made upon fabrics and 
manufactured articles of household use, like furni- 
ture, by first impregnating them with germs and 
afterward exposing them to the direct action of the 
sunlight. It is found that while the sun’s rays have 
a distinct action upon the upper layers of stuff, the 
disinfecting process is somewhat retarded in the 
lower or deeper layers. Objects of a dark color 
are but little affected. 

Investigators report that direct solar light kills in 
from one to two hours any germs of typhoid fever 
which may be present in water. Even diffused 
light exerts an appreciable effect in purifying 
water. In fairly clear water the effect has been 
known to be exerted at a depth of more than six 
feet. 

In bodies of water exposed to the rays of the sun 
a minimum of germs is found in the early evening 
and night hours, and as might have been expected, 
amaximum of the same germs is found in the 
early part of the day. 

A study of the action of artificial light upon 
disease has revealed the fact that nearly every 
germ develops in some one or two particular rays 
of the spectrum. For instance, typhoid germs 
multiply rapidly in orange, deep red, or deep 
violet rays, while they cease to develop in green, 
blue, or pale violet rays. 

This corresponds in some degree to facts elicited 
by a study of the action of artificial light upon 
plant-life in general, of which latter facts growers 
have taken advantage to produce wonderful results. 

Of all forms of artificial light the arc-electric 
seems to promise greatest results to experimenters 
on this interesting subject, but it is probable that 
nothing can equal the direct rays of the sun itself. 

That the sun does exert an important influence 
as a disinfectant—and this not merely because of | 
its warmth or drying power—is not to be disputed. 
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THE SQUIRREL-CHARMER. 


In Central Park, New York City, a girl was 
observed, some months ago, going among the trees 
and even where the public were prohibited from 
walking. When the policemen warned her that 
she must not go on the lawn, she laughed, and 
sometimes sang, and seemed not to understand. 
But she was so harmless and innocent with it all 
that the park policemen relaxed their rule, and let 
her go where she wished. 

A strange thing was noticed about her; wherever 
she went the squirrels and birds seemed to assem- 
ble. She would go among the trees, and call or 
whistle, and immediately the squirrels, which 
abound in Central Park, and the sparrows would 
come scampering and fluttering about her. 

The squirrels would come into her lap, and the 
birds would light on her shoulders without fear; 
and yet she was not seen to feed them. Indeed, 
she did not seem to have enough to eat on her own 
account. She was manifestly very poor. 

She came to be known to the policemen and others 
as the “little squirrel-charmer,” for there seemed 
to be something mysterious in her power over the 
animals, exercised as it was without feeding or 
other indulgence. It was learned that her name 
was Mary Lyons. 





She was regarded as not of sound mind, and ere 
long, in fact, she began to annoy passers-by in the 
park with talk and strange actions; so that at 
length it was necessary to take her before a magis- 
trate to examine into her mental condition. 

It is not unusual to find insane persons who have 
a certain influence over animals not often possessed 
by those in sound mind. The problem of animal 
“charming” is a peculiar one; for although it 
generally means no more than care, patience and 
kindness in dealing with dumb creatures, there are 
undoubtedly persons who possess a special gift of 
this kind, which renders animals singularly sub- 
missive to them almost without acquaintance. 


ENCOUNTER IN A TREE-TOP. 


Ignorance and a desire to please his employer 
got a German farm-hand in New York state into 
serious difficulty not long ago, according to a 
despatch to the New York Sun. His name is 
Herman Ozzero. He has been only a short time in 
America, so that his ignorance of American animals 
is nothing to his discredit, though it turned out so 
great a disadvantage. He was:in the corn-field, at 
work by himself, when he heard a noise in a maple- 
tree overhead, and looking up, descried what he 
thought was the most beautiful striped cat he had 
ever seen. 


It must belong to his employer, Ozzero thought. 
No doubt it had strayed away from the house. He 
would catch it, and so do his new master a favor. 

So thinking, he took off his shoes and started up 
the tree. Half-way up he stopped and turned his 
eyes upward. There sat the animal, its strange, 

retty eyes fastened upon him. He noticed that 

ts tail was beating the limb with a quick, nervous 
motion, but somehow he attached no particular 
importance to that circumstance. 

inally, after much labor, Ozzero reached a large 
branch from which he could reach the cat, and 
fixing himself in a good position, he stretched out 
his hand. But he drew it back in a hurry, terribly 
lacerated by the creature’s <4 teeth. 

Now the man began to feel frightened. The 
animal’s eyes were like balls of fire. It was no 
pet, but a savage beast well able to defend itself, 
to say the least. 

Still Ozzero did not wish to back out, and making 
ready, he struck the beast a terrific blow in the 
face with his fist. The next instant the infuriated 
creature was upon him, and in a few seconds, 
which seemed to him an age, almost every stitch of 
clothing was torn from his body by the long, sharp 
claws of his antagonist. 

Ozzero was growing weak, but he kept on pound- 
ing the beast, and finally a lucky blow between the 
eyes knocked it loose, and it fell to the ground. 

How the man himself got down he does not 
know. Some hours afterward he was found lying 
unconscious under the tree. In the doctor’s office, 
the despatch says, he “looked as if he had been 
run through a thrashing-machine.” 

The coon, which was killed shortly after, weighed 
almost sixty pounds. 


BEAVER FAMILIES. 


Ties of kindred seem to have little force among 
animals, wild or domestic, after the young are 
capable of looking out for themselves, but beavers 
are said to be an exception to the pule. With them 
the family instinct remains throughout life. <A 
lady who lived in Colorado more than twenty years 
ago, at a time when all the streams in the moun- 
tains were full of beavers, gives her observations 
on this very point. 

Two families of beavers took possession of the 
Fountain Creek, close to Manitou, and in a fortnight 
had felled most of the largest trees. These were 
cottonwoods, some of them two feet in thickness. 
We were watching the beavers with pride and 
delight as one of the ornaments of the valley. 
When the upper dam was finished, its makers came 
down and helped those at the lower one, who were 
slower at their work. The two companies must 
have been cousins, I suppose, for unless they are 
kinsfolk, beavers never help one another. 


SERIOUS OCCASION. 
The undertaker in a New England town was 
requested, not long ago, to send to the house of one 
of the summer residents a small coffin in which the 


| children of the family were to bury a pet cat. 


The light*pine box was given to a darky boy, 
employed by the undertaker, to carry to its destina- 
tion. He took it carefully under his arm, and 
walked slowly down the village street, with a sense 
of the importance of the occasion plainly to be 
seen on his small black face. On his way he had 
to pass a group of children, one of whom called 
out to him: 

“Say, ’Gustus, what are you carrying under your 
arm ?” 
“Don’ interrup’ me, chillun,” said the youthful 
Augustus, turning a reproachful gaze on the speaker 
and his companions; “don’ you see I’s a funeral?” 


AN EYE-WITNESS. 

The desire to tell a good story has been known 
to tempt an ordinarily truthful narrator to enlarge 
upon the facts. Mrs. Benson enjoyed startling 
her hearers, and had acquired the reputation 
of “clinching” her point effectively. When she 
returned from the infirmary, where she had under- 
gone a difficult optical operation, she had many 
things of interest to relate, and in the course of 
her description she said: 

“Why, it was wonderful! 
eyeballs out!” 

“O Mrs. Benson! They couldn’t have done that!” 
came in a chorus of remonstrance. 

“But they did,” she averred, “they took them out 
and put them on the table. I saw them!” 


They took both my 


SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

Ethel had formed the very unbecoming habit of 
saying, ““H’m?” when she did not quite understand, 
and her aunt had been teaching her to say “Beg 
pardon” instead. 

The following o~ she was overheard talking 

little 


with some of her playmates. 
“My auntie says you mustn’t say ‘H’m,’” she 


explained. “You must say ‘Baking powder.’ ” 
A LITTLE boy was taken by his father into a café 
for dinner. 


8 they were — their dessert, 

the father handed the waiter a bill, which that 

worthy carried to the cashier’s desk, returning 

= a little pile of change on a silver 

plate. ay eyes grew bright. “O ee, he 

ae like a plate of that, too!”"—New York 
erald. 


For Eczéma or Hives use Coe’s Eczema Cure. 
10 cts. and $1. CoE CHEM. Co., CLEVELAND, O. [Adv. 








EAL ESTATE. Improved Boston property rented 
for $7,800 a year will be sold, or exchanged for large 
stock farm, Southern plantation, timber land, or ‘font 
building lots. G. B. HASKELL, 53 State St., Boston, Mass 








Teachers and Students should 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It supplies just the material that is most 
wasted by brain-work and nervous exertion . 
—the phosphates. 














‘‘Monarch” Frieze 
Ul Ss t e Genuine Irish Frieze— 


extra heavy, guaran- 
teed all wool, thoroughly 
made, heavy wool lining, warm! 
exclude severest weather, full length us 
shown in cut; wide storm collar, warm muff 
kets, Seep side pockets, will $ 
sent C.O.D., and you can ex- 
amine before paying. Write for sample pieces 
&cloth. The Putnam Clothing House, 
185 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 


Skate Sharpener. 


The only Sharpener making a Square or Con- 
cave surface. orks likea plane. Weighs 
4ounces. Easily operated, 
Will last a lifetime. 

Sample, 30c., post-paid. 

Dozen, to Agents, $2.00. 
ug Write for Catalogue of 
Skates and 5,000 interest- 
ing Tricks and Novelties. 


PECK & SNYDER, New vou crry. 

















House Jacket, 


in light blue, pink, garnet and 
gray, all wool, eidéerdown, large, 
full sleeves, ripple back, pretty 
ribbon at neck, and embroidered 
edge. Sizes— 32 to 44 —price, 


86 cts. 


Postage 14 cents extra. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 





society. 
start in the other case. 


rates, and with rock-bound security. 


tionate part of the sum insured. 


heart and will probably leave you a pauper. 


| year at present. 


will make you sure of keeping them, isn’t it? 

nothing (as many do right along), how are you going to do it? You know you can’t 

make a fat living decorating pottery or stitching buttonholes, or buy the children many 
bicycles, or build many air-castles of education or social chances for them. ‘Too often dresses 
will be turned more than once, and gloves worn very shabby, and boys and girls hurried into 
shops and stores before they are out of roundabouts or into long skirts. 

Now, suppose your husband puts a nice little fortune where he can’t get at it, and you can 
if he stops earning forever; or where you can both get it just about the time you feel like relaxing 
the strain upon you a little, or the boys want to go to college and the girls into the best 
Then you can still keep a nice home in the one case, and give the children a good 


and drudgery can be had for a sum that the poorest workman will hardly miss. 
ing when the brood will need it most can be had for a good deal less per year than the propor- 
No one can ask better terms than that, and no one is doing 
his decent duty who does not-take one or the other sort. 

One thing more: Don’t fool away cash on concerns that have no money, and can get none 
till they have collected it from a lot of other people, which they mostly can’t do. 
better have o policy than one which you cannot rely upon, and which leaves you an anxious 
Don’t be gulled by talk about cheapness; a thing 
you can’t get after you have paid for it isn’t cheap at half a cent. 

Write to THE TRAVELERS for fuller information. 
$2,500,000 surplus, and about $1,000,000 cash in bank to pay claims at once. 
over thirty years, has paid back to its policy-holders $29,000,000, and pays aver $2,000,000 a 
President, James G. Batterson; Secretary, Rodney Dennis (the original officers). 


Well, if your husband dies leaving 


, ‘O WOMEN. —The thing you need most in your comfortable homes is something that 


Now, THE TRAVELERS of Hartford, Conn., will do this for you at the lowest possible 
A policy that will keep you from worry and from want 


One matur- 


You had 


It has about $19,000,000 assets, over 
It has lived 








pe matennis Ph nice = * 


of 


Baseball Player * 
Football Player » 
Tennis Player 
Golf Player 
Bicycle Rider 


NEW YORK: 
126-130 Nassau Street. 





The Largest Manufacturers of Bicycles and Ai 


CHICAGO: be 
147-149 Wabash Avenue. 








Educational Athletic F ioures 
Souvenirs ‘Twenty Years 
in Business.... 


A COMPLETE SET, 


Embracing the above five figures, will be sent to any address in + 
United States or Canada upon receipt of 1o cents, to pay charges. J 
figures are perfect in every particular, and are suitable souvenirs ,, 
twenty years as positive leaders in the manufacture of everything ‘ 
essential for outdoor or indoor sports and pastimes. The figures repre- 
sent the different athletes in correct positions, with the proper imple- 
ments and clothing, and contain as well a short educational story as to 
how the different sports are played, making in all the most-camnlete 
series of athletic figures ever issued in the world and a collect’ 

every one should have. 
office “r home, nicely mounted and arranged so that they will stand 
upright and make, indeed, a very attractive ornament. 

Sent by Mail upon receipt of 10 Cents, to pay charges. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Suitable for the club-room, reaqy _ «= 


@cods in the World. 


«ADELPHIA: 
1216 Chestnut Street. 
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ALMOST STARVED. 


Mr. Morley Roberts thinks that few people | 
know better than he what the word starvation | 
means. In the cgurse of his wanderings in | 
Australia he had a journey of more than two 
hundred miles to make across country, and was 
glad to find a team going about half the distance, 
the driver of which consented to take a passenger. 

The two men had been on the way for three or 

, four days, and were once more camping for the 
night, when Mr. Roberts called his companion’s 
attention to the fact that they had no more food. | 
“Oh, that’s all right,” answered the driver, ‘‘we 
shall be in Bulligal to-morrow.” 

That night it came on to rain—the first rain for 
four months. The two men were drenched, and 
in the morning the creeks before and behind them 
were running full and absolutely unfordable. 

It was time for breakfast, and there was none 
to be had. The dinner and the supper were as 
unsubstantial as the breakfast, and still it rained. 
The next morning the sun came out, but not to 
stay, for presently it began pouring again. 

This second day's fasting was extremely painful, 
Mr. Roberts says. He had terrible gnawing 
pains in the stomach, which at times bent him 
nearly double. By evening he was much worse 
than Johnstone,—the driver,—who was an older 
and stronger man, Roberts being not yet twenty- 
one years old. He went continually to the creek 
and filled himself with water, which by distending 
the stomach eased the pain for the time being. 

“I now began to think of the stories I had read 
of castaway seamen,” he tells us, ‘‘and of what 
they had eaten; and I found out the falsehood of 
much that I had heard. People say that a hungry 
man will eat anything eatable, however horrible it 
may be. I know that he will not always do so, 
for I actually grew dainty and fastidious. 

“IT went several times to the box in which we 
had kept the food, and on turning out everything 
I found a little piece of bread, less than two inches 
square. I had made a great discovery, I thought. 
I went through a severe struggle before I could 
make up my mind to share it with my companion. 
But, alas! the bread was moldy and sour, and 
when I put my teeth into it it nearly made me ill. 

“Then I offered the whole piece to Johnstone, 

| but he could not eat it, either. So I put it back 
into the box, visiting it several times In the course 
of the day, thinking that I was perhaps hungry 
| enough to swallow it; but all my attempts to get 
| it down failed. I absolutely loathed it.” 

The second night he dreamed of gorgeous ban- 
quets, and of eating without being satisfied. 

| “In my dreams I renewed my old loathed 

occupation of butcher. I seemed to catch a sheep. 

I killed it and skinned it eagerly, and then 

cooking it slightly, I swallowed it half-raw. But 
it was all vanity and emptiness, and I woke again 
unsatisfied.” 

The next day he suffered less, but he and 
Johnstone sat apart and rarely spoke. That night 
swarms of newly-hatched mosquitoes feasted 
upon him,’till in the morning the blood ran down 
to his ankles. Finally, when he had been without 
food for one hundred and six hours, he broke his 
fast. Johnstone, who had gone on ahead, 
returned with some raw beef and bread. 

“Unable to restrain myself, I threw a steak on 
the hot wood coals, and rending a loaf with my 
hands, I crammed the bread into my mouth, and 
then devoured the steak half-raw. 

“If what I have read were always true, I 
ought to have paid some penalty for my folly; 
but as it happened, I took no harm. I ate like an 
Eskimo or a Yakut Indian, and rolling myself 
in my blankets, I fell into deep and undisturbed 
slumber."’ 
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ZEBRAS AND MULES. 


_Most' people are taught at school that the zebra 
is an untamed and untamable animal, which will 
never be reduced to domestic servitude, like the 
horse. It is a fact that the animal has never yet 
been domesticated in any such sense as the horse 
has been; but it is an unwarranted assumption to 
say that it is incapable of domestication. 

A book on “‘Horses, Asses and Zebras,”’ by W. 
B. Tegetmeier, published in England, shows that 
the South African zebra, of the species known as 
Burchell’s (Equus burchelli), is now being regu- 
! 'y utilized in the Transvaal, being harnessed 

2 coaches sometimes along with mules and 

8, and sometimes with none but zebra 
co. any. An illustration is printed from a 
photograph, showing four zebras driven in a 
team, and looking very docile and self-satisfied. 

The 7ebra is in demand for draught purposes in 

frica on account of its freedom from the 
1@misu. —“se-sickness prevalent there, and the no 
less dreaded attacks of the tsetse fly—an insect 
whose bite is often death to horses and cattle. 
The zebra promises to become, after a few genera- 
tions of domestication, the ordinary beast of 
burden in South Africa, and doubtless in other 
parts of the world where the —— 5 similar. 

“Burchell’s zebra” ree™F2,Qi7 al thorse some- 


| clothed with hair. 





what more than the “tr son 0 or Equus zebra, 


does. The true zebra—the term is used re for | BOs! Boston STAMMERERS’. Institute and Train- 


| purposes of distinction, for Burchell’s zebra is as 


much a zebra as the other, and both are species of 


| the horse kind—is native to the mountain regions 
| of Cape Colony. 


It has now become very scarce, 
and is threatened with total extermination. 

It is the smallest of the zebras, and the most 
strangely and profusely marked with dark brown 
or black stripes. Even its legs and ears are 
ringed about with stripes, and the base of its tail 
is barred. 

The true, or mountain zebra, is about four feet 
high at the shoulders, has longer ears and tail 
than Burchell’s, and its tail is more scantily 


the donkey family more than it does the horse. 
Burcehell’s zebra still roams, in large but dimin- 


ishing herds, the plains to the north of the Orange | 


River in South Africa. It is larger and stronger 


| than the other; has smaller ears and a fuller tail. 


Its legs and ears are nearly white and very pretty, 
and the general color of its body is a pale 
yellowish brown. There is great variation in 
marking among individuals, even in the same 
herd. 

Its flesh is very good to eat, though the whites 
in South Africa feed it to their negroes, with some 
other good things pertaining to the country, rather 
than eat it themselves. The hide also makes 
most excellent leather. 

An animal which was once common in some 
parts of South Africa is more like the horse than 
either species of the zebra. It is the quagga, a 
creature much less marked with stripes than the 
zebra. It is now extremely rare. The name 
“quagga,’’ which is an imitation of the bray, or 
whinny, of the animal, is often wrongly applied 
by South African settlers and travellers to 
Burchell’s zebra. 

All the species of the horse genus interbreed, 
and crosses between the 
continued 


and domestication, 


purposes, 


man, as the Kentucky thoroughbred 
Clydesdale draught-horse is superior to the Indian 
cayuse. 

While the English in Africa are learning to 
employ zebras, the English in England are 
besought in Mr. Tegetmeier’s book to learn to use 
the mule. 
United States shows that the mule is more 
valuable for ordinary draught purposes than the 
horse. In France the magnificent Poitou heavy- 
draught mules command a higher price than 
horses of a similar standard. 

This is also true in the United States, where the 
fact that mules are able to perform labor which 
no horse could endure, and live on food on which 
no horse could subsist, is fully appreciated. The 
mule’s indifference to heat which will prostrate a 
horse has long been known; and at the present 
day the farmers of New Hampshire and Vermont 
are learning that he is also apparently indifferent 
to cold, while it takes much less food to keep him 
over winter than it does the horse. 
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FPIRE-EATING. 


An exhibition of fire-eating is a popular enter- 
tainment among the wonder-loving people of the 
East. It is given by dervishes, who are also 
regarded as soothsayers. It is not unlikely that 


the practice is a survival of the rites of fire-worship. | 


Mrs. Nugent describes the performance as she 
saw it under favorable conditions in Algeria. 


After much intoning from the rest the dervish, 
who was attired only in a loose white gandoura, 
began to tremble all over and sway about, while 
the music waxed louder. Presently he called for 
fire, and an attendant took up a large bunch of 
tow and dried grass, set light to it, and handed 
it to him. Then began the most extraordinary 
performance I have ever seen. 

He held the flaming bundle close to him, making 
passes with it over his face and under his arm- 
pits, and holding it between his skin and the thin 
garment till it seemed as if either one or other 
must catch fire; but no! not even his hands were 
scorched. 

Louder drummed the music, more frantically 
fast rose the singsong chants as the flames licked 
his body and lit up his elfin face, until at last 
with one wild cry he rammed the fiery mass into 
his mouth and swallowed, or appeared to swallow, 
it whole. Finally, water having been brought to 
him, he took a deep draught and sank in an inert 
heap on the floor. 

We were standing close to him all the while, so 
close that we ourselves could feel the fierce heat of 
the flames, and were half blinded by the smoke; 
and one can only say that if it was, as I suppose, 
a trick, it was a very clever one. Possibly he 
might have rubbed his skin with some native 
salve which renders fire harmless, but I should 
be very sorry to emulate the performance. 


* 
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FLEXIBLE STONE. 
It can be truthfully said that no specimen ina 





In a general way it resembles | 


horse and zebra are | 
found. Use of the zebra for draught and driving | 
will | 
undoubtedly produce types of the animal as much 
superior to the wild creatures, for the purposes of 
or the | 


He believes that the experience of the | 


geological collection is more curions than the bar | 


of flexible sandstone described 
Collector. 


This unique piece of stone is said to bend with 
less pressure than is required to bend a strip of 
wet leather of the same size. When a thin slice 
is looked at through a microscope by transmitted 
light, the fragments are seen to be locked together 
like the parts of a section puzzle toy, fixed, but | 
only loosely. 

The simplest way to explain this peculiarity is | 
to say that the grains of sand composing it were | 
once cemented firmly together by another material | 
which has been partly dissolved, leaving countless 
ball-and-socket joints of jagged shape. 





in the Mineral | 


























ing Sch. 41 Tremout St., Boston. 
STAMEs. 100 rare Siam, Shanghai, Fiji, ete., luc.; § 
| unused Samoa, 0c. E. A. DrEssER, Salem, Mass. 
oY and GIRLS send 6c. for a lic. box of 
White Rose Sachet, and be my agent. 
Apply to-day. J. C. BARDWELL, Worcester, Mass. 
Approval sheets 40 to 50 per cent. 
STAM PS commission. 100 Stamps, all dif- 
ferent, 10 cents. 20-page price- 
list free. E. A. HOLTON, 8 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
100 varieties foreign 10c., 
S I A M a 200 var. foreign 50c., Japan 
15 var. 10e., Honduras 13 
var, 2e., Gold Coast 5 var. 25c, » Apgrovs il sheet to vartie 8 
giving good references. C. TERRY, Waterville, Me. 
SHORT :. TYPEWRI TING, BOOKKEEPING, 
ete., at the BostoN COMMERCIAL 
HAN D COLLEGE, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Call or send for Circular. 
12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 
Send Cabinet ae we will forward zou one dozen 
miniature copies a id return eee by 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CC PNOR RISTOWN, Pa. 
io THE CHILDREN 
WAIN'S g& Ss 
Sip #: WAINK Co. 
ERVICEABLES3 MANUFACTURERS 
s LYNN, MASS. 
\F YOUR RETAILER Does | NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US. 





Taught Practically 
and offices supplied 
w ieee rators bythe 
TOY Si: BU: INESS | 
GoLtEcE, Albany, N. 


Save ! BOYS!! 


Do you want a Pair of 


| Club Skates? 


. Send Jor catalogue. | 





To any boy selling six pounds of Tea or Baking Pow- 


| der we will give for his work a pair of fine Steel Ciub | 





WILDE & WRIGHT, Natick, Mass. 
F Ij Garments oi tte 

at lower prices than can be found 
sewhere 


| Skates. 
BEST QUALITY and 
LEADING STYLES 
Highest Prices paid to tre apper “rs for Raw Skins. 
H. CRINE, the Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Capped Hands and Lips 
CURED 


and rough skin 
made smooth 
by the use of 


Ryder’s 
Chapine. 


: 
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S 
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. 
tn, z 
Full-size box 
15 cts. post-paid. 
‘ 
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It is most effectual in allaying the irritation 
caused by cutting winter winds, and is an emol- 
lient cream of much convenience in many minor 
skin ailments where a soothing productive is 
required. Isa sure, safe and immediate remedy 
for Burns, Secalds, Salt Rheum and Eczema, 


For sale by druggists and grocers generally. 


FR EE! To any one sending us their name and 
address we will send free a new and 
interesting puzzle. Send to-day. 
JOHN H. RYDER, 
2938 Washington Street, . Boston. 
ah RRR h RR RRR eh Rae Ra 


“Oh, My Head” 


| What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 









Nervous Headache, —_& 
Sick Headache, ( ( 
Neuralgia. 


PYRO - FEBRIN 
TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 





Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills— Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


At druggists or by mail 25c. per bor. Samples Free. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., 


High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 
Illustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 








Price- List 


Waltham and Elgin Watcnes. 


meee 
fery Maewe & Comeney 


—_— 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














If money is sent with order we pay express. 


Northampton, Mass. | 


Delicious for 
Breakfast Mush, 


| Delicate for 
} Supper or Dessert. 


Is Unequalled for 


Griddle Cakes, 
Muffins, and 
Puddings. 





Sold in 2 lb packages by 
All Leading Grocers. 


| FRANKLIN MILLS CO., mpeg N.Y. 
| 
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/ BUSINESS | 
WY FROM THE 





Pe ror ree rch 
Besldeee~ Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 


Roll- “top desks for pupils. 

Ch of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


| 
| 
| Prospectus Free. New Students can commence 





at any time. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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| Why Not Before ? : 


When a simple, 
practical idea is 
explained we 
wonder why it did 
not occur to us, 
have 
wondered at the 
simplicity of the 
package of the 


Portsmouth 
Lavender 
Salts. 


Thousands have 
bought and been 
delighted with it. 


Leakage is Impossible. 
Notice the Cap. 
Ask your dealer to 
show it to you. 


Price 25 Cents. 
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Thousands 
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FOR THE 


RAVELLER 


Patent appived for 
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MAKES HENS MAKE MONEY. , 


It’s wonderful flesh, bone 

and EGG producing qualities 

have made it famous, 

If your dealer don’t keep it we will send, ¢ 

carriage paid, trial bag for $1.00, or sufficient 
for 125 hens for a month for $2.25. 

“Points for Poultry atone,” 52 pages, mailed ¢ 
Sree. Please mention this paper. , 
oo BRECK & SONS, 

Ev hing in Woodenware, as well as 
“ Everythin ng for Farm, Garden and iowa.” 


Lowest prices, wholesale and retail. 
47 to 54 North Market Street, Boston. 
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HEADACHE 


The opinion 
of a Leading 
Druggist of 
Lynn: 


We sell more 
Nervease than 
all other head- 
ache remedies 
combined, 
This is the best 
testimonial to 
its merits, in 
our opinion, it 
could poses 


he ave, 
& NDEL o 
Ly nn, Mass. 


NERVEASE 


Removes the Cause and Cures any Head 
ache in Five Minutes. 


25 Cents. ALL DRIGGISTS, OR BY MAIL. 
NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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An Order for Wheat Germ. 


BELLA (at the telephone): “Hello! Hello! Is that you, Mr. Sugarly? 
Well—Mamma says have you got some more of that WHEAT GERM? 
Me and Bobby ate ours all up! Papa says what makes us both so plump 

’cause we have WHEAT GERM for breakfast all the time. Please 
send us a whole lot of it when the team comes over. Good-by !” 


Nothing is better relished by boys and girls than good, plain 
nutriment like FOULDS’ WHEAT GERM MEAL. It is food 
for the whole body. And it makes sound, white teeth ! 





*-FOR-THe.Fine-TRApEe- 
CHOCOLATES ’ 


Woreester |= 


" 545 Atlantic Ave. 


‘ BOSTON. For Sale by Leading Dealers. 
Is Genuine Salt, 
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and all Salt. " 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. INCORPORATED 1859. 


he Bay State 


Heating, Ventilating ana 
Cooking Apparatus . . 


is the best that skill and experience can 
produce. For 60 years the BARSTOW 
STOVE CO. has been in business, and their 
aim has always been to make the best. 


INTERNALLY. EXTERNALLY. 


7 
It will cure most cases of Sore Throat It isa powerful Antiseptic and Deodér- 
if taken in season, and is of great value izer, healing and cleansing in its effect. 
in cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, Diluted with pure water to suit conditions 
Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, 
as a gargle or spray. Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal Catarrh, Burns, 
It will destroy Bacteria and is healing etc., or wherever there are unhealthy dis- 
in effect in Ulceration of the Stomach or charges or inflammation. 

Bowels, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Typhoid As a tooth and mouth wash it is ex- 
and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and similar cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also 
diseases. healing and hardening the gums. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


POSTER COLLECTING is fast becoming a popu- 
lar fad, and to make our name and business more 
widely known we have procured at great expense 
a Beautiful Poster, representing a Kalmack Girl, LILIIIIIILIIITIL II 
cooking, as seen in the illustration. ‘This Poster is 
a work of art, an ornament to any home, and a 
valuable addition to collections. 


Sent post-paid for 10 cents in stamps, or FREE 
to any reader of The Companion who will send us 
the address of any one who is about to eae 
Heating or Cooking Apparatus of any kind. . 
BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 
NEW YORK: BOSTON : P Ss 

Cor. Beekman & Water Sts. 56 Union Street. 


FOR 56 YEARS —MADE ON HONOR=-SOLD ON MERIT. 


Physicians and Dentists Recommend It— Everybody Should Use It. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Inspection Invited — Comparison Challenged. 


The eminent chemist, Prof. Henry A. Over 14,000 McPhail Pianos in use in the city of Boston, the chief musical 
centre of the United States, and the many testimonials that have 


Morr, Ph. Ee LE, D., Re.,; reports: been received from the leading critics in the profes- 
sion proves undeniably that it is 


x 
New York, Oct. 22, 1895. 
: ‘* Pursuant to request I have examined the preparation known as SALVA-CEA, and A PIANO WITH A REPUTATION. 





find the same to be composed of perfectly harmless and efficient medicinal constituents, 


principally of vegetable origin. Chemical analysis demonstrates the entire absence of MR. JOHN K. PAINE, Professor of Music in Harvard University, Cambridge: — “I am convinced of its 
any metallic poison, such as lead, mercury, arsenic, copper, etc., or their salts, as also superior merits. I find the action of these instruments remarkably free and responsive to the touch, 
the entire absence of any alkaloid, such as morphine (opium), strychnine, etc. while the tone is full, clear and even throughout the compass, and has a remarkable singing quality. I 
‘It is not the office of the chemist to point out the medicinal applicability of any am glad of this opportunity to recommend your Upright Pianos as unsurpassed by any that I have seen.’ 

preparation; still, knowing the nature of the constituent elements which compose 
SALVA-CEA, I can say that the properties of the same are so well defined that 1 am 


justified in saying it should accomplish the work for which it is recommended.’’ 


Do You Know of any one who wishes to purchase a Piano? 
If so you can have a pair of these 


Beautiful Ivory, Sterling Silver Mounted Side Combs. 


They are Little Beauties. 


am inte i = 


mL 


PANION reader who will send us the name of 
some person about to purchase a piano, and Six 
cents in stamps to cover cost of correspondence. 
For same name from two or more parties, pref- 
erence will be given to first received, but a cute 
remembrance will be sent in answer to all. 


(TRADE-MARK,) 


ee 


SUA Te at STII 


is especially effective in cases of 


“= 


Skin Diseases, . Rheumatism, 
Sore Throat, Old Sores, 
Catarrh, Earache, 
Burns, Bruises, 


To protect ourselves, every address sent us will be investigated, and the combs 
will be sent only for genuine addresses of those who wish to purchase pianos. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


| 
Salva-cea |g = 
4 WEA We will send a pair of these combs to any Com- 


Two sizes, 25 and §0 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 
Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 


a ee ee ee le ee eo ce A. M. McPHAIL PIANO CO., Factory, Dept. A, 520 Harrison Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


On account of the many applications from collectors for our Prize Poster, same can be had from our 
agents, or will be sent in tubes (avoiding creasing) for ten cents in stamps. 














